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MARKET.” 


HE scene which our artist has so charmingly 
depicted in the accompanying illustration 

we feel sure will be recognized as a familiar one. 
by every mother in the land; for what child has 
not been inducted by his maternal parent into 
the history of the various 
fates of sundry young 
members of the porcine 
race? In the picture 
before us the beautiful 
young mother, who is 
bending with a thought- |i 
ful face over the baby, has | ea il i 
evidently got no further | (hat My: 
than the adventures of | reall 
the first little pig who | | 
went to market, to which }}|||' 
the chubby child is listen- 
ing with an equally intent 
expression. In due time 


his brother who staid at | , 
home; of the next little 


| 


“ THIS LITTL E PIG WENT TO | tions. These small expenses may be trifling in 


themselves, but they assume gigantic proportions 
from frequent repetition, and prove of serious in- 
convenience to many a young man who is obliged 
to limit his expenses. Young ladies should be 
taught by their mothers to bear their share of the 
accidental expenses that occur to them in socie- 
ty, and prevent taxing so heavily their male ac- 
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will come the story of 


pig who got roast-beef, pees 
and of the other who got 


last little pig is reached, 
and at his cry of Wee! 
Wee! where the ortho- 
dox laugh comes in, the 
features of mother and 
child will expand in uni- 
son in a burst of merri- 
ment very hard to be ac- 
counted for on logical 
principles, but quite nat- 
ural to all who are fa- 
mniliar with that wonder- 
book, ‘* Mother Goose’s 
Melodies,” so dear to the 
hearts of children, and so 
full of wisdom, withal, to 
all who know how to 
translate the somewhat 
imyolved oracles of the 
géod old lady. Wehave 
heard it averred, indeed, 
that a quotation to suit 
most mundane events can 
be found, in case of need, 
in the pages of Mother 
Goose almost as well as 
in those of the great bard 
of Avon. 








A VEXED QUES- 
TION: 


RY few women 

have been taught, or 
are intuitively gifted with 
the knowledge of what 
they should exact or ex- 
pect from men in the 
matter of social expenses. 
Most women seem. to 
think that any man, from 
@ transient acquaintance 
to a valued friend, should 
bear any and every ex- 
pense where ladies are | 
concerned. If a lady | 
Meets an acquaintance at | 
the dépét when she is | 
about purchasing her | 
ticket, he volunteers to 
get it for her, which she 
rightly permits him to do, 
bee either neglects to re- 
imburse him— because, 
perhaps, he refuses to re- 
ceive it, from a mistaken 
notion of gallantry—or 
else she forgets it alto- 
gether. She might al- 
ways find some way to 
inclose it to him, firmly 
and gently insisting on 
her right to do so—thus 





none; until, finally, the presse "f | 
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avoiding constant obliga- 
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“THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO MARKET. 


quaintances in the matter of carriages, par- 
ticularly, that are often called in case of rain or 
accident, the fair recipients giving not a thought 
to an expenditure on their account that may in- 
convenience a worthy young man for a time, and 
perhaps prevent his paying his poor washer-wo- 
man for another week. Indeed, if the inciting 
causes of many of the defalcations of the day 


—[{Drawn py L. W. Atwater.) 


were thoroughly probed, it would often be found 
that the urgent necessity for large sums of ready 
money needed by those who frequent ladies’ so- 
ciety, in order to gratify their tastes or whims, 
was a moving cause of dishonesty in our cities. 

There are many cases, of course, where it is 
the certain right of a man to bear all the ex- 
penses— for instance, when he invites a lady 

to go to the opera, or @ 
a ball and supper; if the 
lady accepts his invita- 
tion all responsibility of 
the cost rests upon him. 
But if a lady invites a 
gentleman to escort her 
to a party or place of 
amusement, she should 
procure the carriage and 
the tickets, because she 
asked him for his escort 
only, and had no right to 
put him to any expense 
on her invitation. 

Most women seem to 
be possessed with the 
mistaken idea that it is 
not feminine or lady-like 
to bear a share of the ex- 
penses unexpectedly en- 
tailed upon a man: but 
it is really the only digni- 
fied and womanly course 
to pursue, refusing to be 
placed under obligations 
of a pecuniary nature, un- 
less it is to a friend of 
long standing and of 
ample means whom we 
know can not be embar- 
rassed by the expendi- 
ture. Many a desirable 
young man, who has his 
own way to make, and 
perhaps is obliged to as- 
sist the loved ones at 
home, is compelled to 
withdraw himself from 
the pleasure and protec- 
tion of ladies’ society in 
these days, solely from 
the reasons described.— 
He never knows how the 
expenses of the week will 
be magnified if he allows 
himself the luxury of dis- 
porting himself among 
the dear creatures he so 
much admires. Lest, 
therefore, an extra de- 
mand on his purse should 
prevent him from send- 
ing some necessary arti- 
cle to mother or sister, he 
withdraws from all dan- 
ger of being carried off 
proper soundings, and 
associates with his male 
acquaintance, or else be- 
comes, unhappily for 
him, a recluse, if not a 
misanthrope. 

Circumstances alter 
cases in these affairs as 
well as in the other events 
of life, and both men and 
women should have the 
moral courage to gauge 
correctly the proper lia- 
bilities of each; but 
when we see mothers 
who have known their 
own sons to be desperate- 
ly in need of five dollars, 
thoughtlessly allowing 
young men to purchase 
their tickets for traveling 
or amusements, how can 
it be expected that their 
daughters will show more 
consideration for the 
rights of men not to be 
involunfagily and unex- 
pectedly taxed by them 
on every side? 
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UE We shall shortly begin the publication in 
Harper’s Bazar of a New Scrial, of intense 
interest, by Firz Hucu Lupiow, Esq., which 
will be sure to. command the admiration and eager 
attention of our readers. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF A COLD. 


E have all suffered from what is called a 

cold in the head, and are familiar with 

its obvious causes and effects. A more inti- 

mate knowledge of an ailment which, though 

not dangerons, is, from its frequency and in- 

convenience, very annoying, may be of advant- 
age in aiding us to avoid its attacks. 

The chief seat of a cold in the head or ca- 
tarrh is the delicate membrane which lines the 
nose. ‘This, when first affected, becomes so 
swollen from the-distension of its blood-vessels 
as to obstruct the passages through the nos- 
trils, and produces the disagreeable sense of 
stuffing, so familiar to us all, Subsequently 
the watery part of the blood is forced out from 
the distended veins and arteries, and, washing 
away the thin layer of membrane which covers 
them, flows forth in that continued stream of 
fluid which is not the least annoying symp- 
tom of the ordinary cold in the head. As the 
nose communicates directly by open passages 
with the eyes, ears, and mouth, and the same 
membrane lines them, they all become more 
or less disordered simultaneously. Thus, with 
the stuffing and running of the nose, there is 
irritation and weeping of the eyes, dryness of 
the mouth, huskiness of the throat, and ring- 
ing and deafness of the ears. 

The usual exciting cause of a catarrh is the 
application of cold to the body. The mucous 
membrane which lines the interior of the whole 
human frame is continuous with, and similar 
in structure to, the skin which covers the exte- 
rior; and so intimate is the sympathy between 
the two that what affects the one is sure to af- 
fect the other. ‘Thus, when cold is applied to 
the skin its vessels shrink, and their blood is 
driven back upon the mucous membrane, whose 
veins and arteries, being easily distensible, re- 
ceive this additional supply until, swollen and 
overflooded, inflammation and its consequences 
are produced, Cold, however partially applied, 
not only reduces the temperature of the partic- 
ular part it touches, but that of all the body. 
Thus a wet foot will chill the whole skin, and 
inflame, in consequence, the entire mucous 
membrane. 

There is little to be done by medical art for 
the cure of an ordinary cold in the head. An 
entire abstinence from fluids of all kinds, or a 
full dose of morphia, will, it is said, cure an 
attack of catarrh in less than twenty-four hours. 
But these remedies are worse than the disease. 
The best means of treatment are the domestic 
gruel and hot water, with careful home cud- 
dling. 

Much can be done, however, in preventing 
this disorder, and diminishing the liability to 
it. The blood-vessels of the skin can be so 
strengthened as to be made proof against the 
effects produced by ordinary exposure to cold. 
Benjamin Franklin’s plan was to take what he 
called an air-bath, which he did by sitting for 
some time without his clothes, on getting up 
in the morning. A safer plan, however, is to 
sponge the whole body daily with cold water. 
This practice should be universally adopted, 
and it will be found not only a preventive of 
colds, but of more serious ailments. It will 
be more prudent for those who have hitherto 
neglected this universal cold washing not to 
begin it until the summer, or if they do ‘so in 
the winter, to commence with water with its 
chill taken off. The brisk rubbing with a 
rough towel is an indispensable part of the 
process, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Actter to a Friend upon her Bngage- 
ment to a Clergyman. 

N Y DEAR LUCINDA,—I offer you my 

congratulations upon your engagement 
with all my heart, and I delight equally in your 
love and heroism. Perhaps you are conscious 
only of the love, and do not understand what I 
mean by heroism. Indeed, you may be some- 
what inclined to resent the use of the word, and 
thallenge me to explain in what consists. the 
heroism of marrying the Reverend Lucas Mer- 
riweather. [hasten to excuse myself, and to ex- 
plain, Iam an old observer of life, as you know, 
dear Lucinda, and you will not deny that I have 
a tolerably intimate if not accurate knowledge 
of you and your career. Now then, let us look 
at it, and tell me whether I ought to apologize to 
you for speaking of heroism, Well, as I raise 
my eyes, and look out of the window this soft 
spring morning, and resolve that before dinner 
I will stroll in the ramble of the Central Park, 
and mark the gold of the willow green, and the 
tender shoots of the lilacs, and the swelling 
blossom-buds of the cherries, ready to open in 
a night into perfect flower; as I feel the warm 





blood again quickened in my veins by the eter- 
nal old magic, and sit holding my pen and dream- 
ing of * the light that never was on land or sea,” 
and all that it has revealed, and all that it shines 
upon no wore forever—why, bless me, Lucinda! 
I forget all about heroines, and heroes, and her- 
oism, and I can think only of youth, and spring, 
and love—of tenderness, and beauty, and flow- 
ers. 

But when I resolve to be myself heroic, 
and to think of such things no longer, but of 
the business I now haye in hand, then I per- 
ceive that you, dear girl, are something of a 
heroine, and I will tell you why. You are 
young: you are—I said it only yesterday to Mr. 
Peter Paul Pry—you are a rose-bud, and your 
papa and mamma, and all your family connec- 
tion, are very ambitious, That is the phrase 
we use. It means that, thinking you worthy 
to marry a prince, a prince you should marry. 
Now it is true that we don’t have princes in 
New York; at least technical princes ; although 
I doubt if Prince Alfred, or Prince Arthur, or 
the Prince of Wales feels a more princely elation, 
and—if I may say so—high-steppingness, than 
my young friends Tom Ruby, Jack Pearly, and 
Ned Turquoise. Their grandfathers, indeed, I 
remember. Their majesties were in various 
respectable callings. ‘They sold tape and pork, 
and they cobbled shoes and made clothes ; most 
worthy potentates, all of them. But their roy- 
al splendor is a little posthumous. They were 
—if their royal highnesses Tom, and Jack, and 
Ned will pardon it to a leveling old bachelor— 
they were toiling, scraping, hard-fisted old fel- 
lows, who made handsome fortunes which they 
shrewdly invested, and left to their descend- 
ants. Tom’s hereditary principality is below 
the Park, Ned’s up Broadway, Jack’s on Mur- 
ray Hill. And these princes are Asiatic ; they 
are lavish scatterers. Old King Matthew Ruby, 
and Jacob Pearly, and Timothy Turquoise must 
groan sometimes upon their celestial thrones, 
as they see how the princes, their serene de- 
scendants, make the mare go. 

However, I am digressing. You see it is so 
pleasant to talk familiarly of royalty! And if 
pleasant to talk of it, think what it must be—to 
marry royalty! Have you not read in the late 
morning papers the telegram that throbbed all 
over the world—the transcendent fact—that 
‘the marriage of Prince Humbert, the heir- 
presumptive of the King of Italy, with the 
Princess Margaret, his cousin, took place to- 
day at the Chapel Royalin Turin? King Vic- 
tor Emanuel, the Crown Prince Frederick Will- 
iam of Prussia, Prince Napoleon, and the 
Princess Marie Clotilde, and a great many 
Italian notables were present.” I should like 
to know what well-regulated mouth does not 
water over that paragraph? How many girls 
do you not know, your friends and companions, 
the Tilburys, the Stanhopes, the Pounds, the 
Hundredweights, who would willingly, gladly, 
“unsight, unseen,” as the boys say in swapping, 
have exchanged places with the Princess Mar- 
garet, his cousin! We know nothing of these 
good people, except their rank; and very prob- 
ably we never shall. But we agree that they 
have drawn prizes. They are princes and 
princesses, and that is enough for any reason- 
able human creature. Ask Mrs. Tilbury. What 
happiness illuminated the American house of 
Stanhope when Miss Serena was betrothed to 
the fascinating Count de Jambe-Noire, a son 
of one of the oldest houses in Europe! 

Now, my dear Lucinda, your parents have 
carefully educated you in this royal society. 
They have not indeed shown you, from the 
back-window, Tilbury in his stable-yard zeal- 
ously, by practical example, teaching his foot- 
man how to mount and dismount from the car- 
riage; but they have shown you how highly 
they esteem the honor of his acquaintance, and 
how fine a thing they think it to be invited to 
his suppers and breakfasts, his—that is to say 
—and Mrs. Tilbury’s. Your world has been 
the Tilbury world, for which thousands and 
thousands of dear little Lucy Jessamines in the 
country so pitifully sigh. Your social standards 
have been the Pound and the Hundredweight 
standards. The ideal of love around you—out 
of novels—has been “a brilliant match.” For 
love, as well as all other things, has been meas- 
ured about you by money. You have been 
to the fashionable church, clad in fashionable 
clothes. You have been surrounded by the 
marvelous web of sophistry and helplessness, 
in which so many a clever woman is entangled : 
and Mrs. Grundy has been raised before your 
eyes as the goddess whom all truly sensible peo- 
ple ought to worship. 

What was so natural as that your papa and 
mamma should have cherished the brightest 
hopes for such an only daughter as my dear 
Lucinda? All that money and skill and de- 
votion could do to make you the most accom- 
plished and charming young person in society 
has been done. My dear, you waltz as Violet 
May used to dance, as many of the girls of my 
time danced, before waltzing was universal. 
In my time we danced quadrilles. We stepped 
about in a bashful way, and looked as uncon- 
cerned and unconscious as we could. Pigeon- 


wings had passed—except in the case of my | 


brother-in-law’s great-uncle, Methuselah Smith. 
Great Heavens! how he cut pigeon-wings! I 
say, you waltz perfectly, you speak French—to 





ravish, as the French would say. You speak 
German and Italian. My dear, you read the 
literature of those languages. You are skilled 
in all plain and ornamental work. You could 
take this very Number of the Bazar and cut and 
trim and make these various lovely garments ; 
and they would not only be correctly done, but 
they would be done with-what Mr. Peter Paul 


‘Pry calls perfect chique: a word which he picked 


up in Paris, and which he insists is old Mon- 
taigne’s que-spais~je? applied to the effect of 
dress, And you ean cook. You can prepare 
a beef-steak to a turn; your bread is positively 
aerated ; and I sincerely believe that you could 
toss an omelette with Monsieur Blot. How 
shall I continue? To describe your capacities 
is as delightful as writing a poem. And, with 
all this, you have the traditional manner of a 
high-bred lady, blended of dignity, grace, and 
sweetness. Your toilette is the envy, it is the 
despair, of Mesdames Tilbury and Stanhope, 
of Mademoiselles Pound and Hundredweight. 
Even the Wasps do not molest you. Lucinda, 
why were you not named Helen? 

I am not surprised that your parents of 
course long ago married you in their minds— 
not to Tom Ruby or Jack Pearly or Ned Tur- 
quoise; no, no, I should hope not, but to his 
Imperial and Royal Highness, Prince Henry 
Diamond. Unquestionably he is ‘‘the most 
brilliant match” which Providence has lately 
vouchsafed to the Tilbury circles of human so- 
ciety. He is the heir_of all the Diamonds: a 
pleasant, irreproachable fellow. What could 
be so natural, so becoming? It was Heaven- 
appointed, and Mrs. Grundy would bless the 
bans. The whole world expected it. 
Capulet and Montague. It was as good as con- 
cluded in the minds of your worthy parents. And 
suddenly society was struck with the desolating 
news of your engagement to the Reverend Lucas 
Merriweather. ‘It isn’t possible—it isn’t con- 
ceivable,” exclaimed the Tilbury chorus, “ that 
Lucinda Knickerbocker is going to marry a 
Methodist minister!” As for Tom, and Jack, 
and Ned, they could only say, “‘ Well, that is 
jolly!” As for H. I. and R. H., he looked as 
unconscious as he could. As for your most 
humble servant, he returned to his tranquil 
lodgings, and, ascending to his room and care- 
fully closing the door, he gave three times three 
and one more for his good friend Lucinda. 

I congratulate you with all my heart for help- 
ing to restore traditions of humanity and com- 
mon-sense to the social world in which you live. 
What does a woman or a man live for? Hav- 
ing settled that, how can they so worthily, 
truly, helpfully live as with the one whom they 
worthily, truly, and helpfully love? Lucas is 
a minister; an earnest, devoted, refined, edu- 
cated man. He happens to be so; but suppose 
he were merely an earnest, honorable, devoted 
man whom you loved with your whole heart— 
isn’t that enough? He must travel, perhaps; 
it is the rule of his order. Very well; so must 
a soldier, and when your cousin Agnes married 
Colonel Trotaway, every body thought it was 
a highly distinguished match. Isn’t a spiritual 
soldier as good as the other kind? [If it isa 
fine thing to marry a man whose business is to 
kill people’s bodies, is it a bad thing to marry 
one whose business is to save their souls? 
Come, I make no*comparisons. I do not say, 
for I do not think, that soldiers are but another 
name for murderers. But I know many a 
minister who is a hero and a saint. Throw in 
the poor ones too, ‘The profession is not ex- 
ceptional, and, perhaps, fares no better than 
Law or Medicine. But the story of this par- 
ticular class of them, from John and Charles 
Wesley down, is hardly less striking a chapter 
of religious history than that of the Jesuits, of 
whom so much is said, and of whom so many 
cherish a profound admiration. 

You have chosen one of them. Lucky Lu- 
cas! Yet see how exquisitely all your accom- 
plishments will come into play. If you had 
been content to be merely a doll, to be clothed 
from Paris, and trundled upon soft carriage 
cushions, to have smattered French, and won- 
dered what a kitchen is; if you had spent your 
whole soul upon the last style, and bought your 
bonnets instead of making them ; if you were 
not familiar with the best books and with cur- 
rent literature, and had really no interest be- 
yond the Tilbury and Stanhope rut; and if, un- 
der such circumstances, you had happened to 
hear the Reverend Lucas and to fall in love 
with him, what a miserable fate matrimony 
would have been for both of you! And, Lu- 
cinda, although there are many personal allu- 
sions in this letter, and certain compliments to 


you which you may not care to disclose—al- | 


though I say they are not mere compliments 
but truths—yet I wish you would nevertheless 
show it to a select number of your young friends 
for one moral observation which I am now about 
to make—and it begins here. Dear young la- 
dies, companions of Lucinda, the great fact of 
life is, that we know not with whom we may 
fallin love. Yet with whomsoever it may be, 
that is the person whom we naturally wish to 
marry. Now there may be impediments in 
him; but is it not the very flower of wisdom to 
take care that there shall be none in us? Yet 
if we cultivate expensive habits, if we make a 
certain display essential to our happiness, if 
we suffer our hands to be paralyzed so that they 


It was 


can really ‘do nothing, if we allow our minds 
to rust, if we expect to do nothing but marry 
an Imperial and Royal Highness of any of the 
great houses of Diamond, Ruby, or Turquoise, 
and then to have every thing done for us—do 
you not see that we wall ourselves in, that we 
build a hundred barriers between ourselves and 
our possible happiness, which may one day ab- 
ruptly appear in the form of some Reverend 
Lucas Merriweather. If you are determined 
to marry a Diamond—very well! I’m sorry for 
you. If you are resolved to marry a man, learn 
from our dear Lucinda how to prepare for your 
marriage day! 

What a hopeless old preacher it is, my dear 
Lucinda, who turns a bride into a text! Give 
my love to Lucas, happy fellow! 

Your (innocent) adorer, 
An Oxtp BacHetor. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
STYLES FOR CHILDREN. 


df ige simplicity of attire once considered nec- 
essary and becoming to children is fast be- 
ing lost sight of. The tiny garments worn by 
the infant in the cradle attract attention by their 
richness, and elaborate costumes are copied in 
all their intricate details for the wee young folks 
who have arrived at the dignity of short clothes. 
The Watteau over-skirt festooned at the sides, 
the Pompadour waist, the Marie Antoinette fichu, 
and other distinguishing features of the styles 
now prevalent are adopted by juvenile costumers. 


INFANTS’ CLOTHING, 


In infants’ robes there is nothing new to relate. 
French Nansook muslin and sheer Victoria lawn 
are the soft materials preferred. For very hand- 
some robes Valenciennes lace with appliqué 
needle-work medallions and insertions are appro- 
priate trimmings, and are capable of being ar- 
ranged in various ways. An elegant christening- 
robe just completed is of sheer muslin a yard and 
a quarter long. The entire front is formed of 
Valenciennes medallions, on which is a rose-bud 
and leaves. Around the lace is a narrow band 
of insertion bordered with fluted Valenciennes 
edging. The large medallions formed in this 
way are placed in diagonal rows, alternating with 
small appliqué hexagons. Valenciennes a fin- 
ger’s length wide surrounds the skirt. The 
sleeves and waist are entirely of lace. Blue sat- 
in, placed under the lace to show the design, can 
be removed at pleasure. 

Narrow box-pleated ruffles needle-worked at 
the edge in scallops form a pretty trimming for 
plainer robes. The scalloped edge is the sim- 
plest button-hole stitch, and may be embroidered 
at home in moments of leisure with but little ex- 
pense. It is much prettier.when put on in box- 
pleats instead of gathers, and is more easily 
ironed. The Hamburg embroidery, which is 
done by machinery, is used for infants’ petticoats. 
It is scarcely dainty enough for outside wear. 
Shell-like ruffles, narrow puffs, diamonds, and 
medallions of tiny tucks, feather stitching and 
braiding, with fine needle-work, describe the 
whole range of trimmings suitable for robes. 

For night slips and ordinary day dresses two 
straight widths of muslin a yard long are gath- 
ered into a rounded yoke without a seam on the 
shoulder. ‘This yoke forms a kind of epaulet 
over the long sleeve, and fits the neck smoothly. 
Hamburg insertion and narrow thread edging are 
substantial trimmings for slips. Soft-finished per- 
cale is pleasant for infants’ wear, and physicians 
have advised that it be used instead of linen. 
Flannel skirts are embroidered above a wide hem, 
or are slightly scalloped or vandyked at the edge. 
Hems and tucks are wrought in feather stitch. 
Piqué and Marseilles cloaks are worn for sum- 
mer. ‘They are made with two large capes and 
small collar. Embroidery is the most suitable 
trimming. One shown us at $30 was of corded 
piqué. ‘The upper cape was almost covered with 
embroidery. Babies’ bonnets are quite as large 
as those worn by their mammas, and are prettiest 
when made of Valenciennes lace with shell ro- 
settes, or leaves of silk, forming small coronets. 





SHORT CLOTHES. 


The muslin and lawn short clothes donned at 
five or six months are frequently fashioned out 
of the long robes then to be discarded. After 
this comes the piqué, a favorite material, because 
it both washes and wears well. The white is 
preferred, but it comes in light, delicate shades 
of fawn color and gray. The corded pattern so 
much sought after is sold at seventy-five cents a 
yard, Piqués are shown as low as fifty cents 
and as high as $2. Colored braids, white braid 
dotted with a color, white fringes, and embroid- 
ery are the trimmings. Dresses for girls are 
gored to fit tight at the waist in the Princesse 
style. For boys they should’ be gored loosely 
and worn with a belt. ‘They are lapped on the 
breast or buttoned down the front in a bias line. 
A pretty walking coat for a child that has just 
learned to walk is of white Marseilles. The waist 
| is plain and loose and buttoned in front. The 
skirt is slightly gored. A drawing-string in the 
belt adjusts it to the waist. A large round cape 
with collar is worn over this. The cape, skirt, 
and sleeves are embroidered. Price $24. A 
piqué suit for a boy of four years has a gored 
skirt trimmed with blue and white braids in loops, 
and a cut-away jacket with lappets at the back. 
A loose blouse, also of piqué, is belted in. The 
skirt is cut at the edge in sharp points, like saw- 
teeth, and bound with black. 

For larger girls French poplin and summer 
silks are selected for dress occasions. Street 
suits with redingote and belt are made of blue, 
gray, and green poplins. Fancy dresses of check 
silks are trimmed with narrow frills of solid-col- 
| oved silk to match the deepest shade in the check, 
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An imported suit for a girl of six years is marked 
$25. It is of steel-gray poplin. There are two 
gored skirts; the upper one is festooned at the 
sides in the Watteau style. Each skirt is trimmed 
with a narrow frill of steel-colored silk edged with 
fringe. The"body is low and square with short 
sleeves, and is to be worn over a chemise Russe, 
or habit-shirt of tucked muslin, trimmed with 
embroidery and lace. A tiny fichu scarcely 
three inches wide in the back is ruffled like 
the skirts and worn over the dress, crossed in 
front and hanging down behind. Percales, brill- 
iants, and calicoes for everyday wear are made 
into Gabrielles, and corded up each seam. If 
yoke waists are preferred the yoke reaches al- 
most to the belt in a point in front, and is finished 
with a narrow ruffle. A plain gored dress of 
Maiseilles, marked $7, has an economical but 
effective trimming. It is bordered by a black 
worsted braid, such as is used for skirt binding, 
with a row of scarlet serpentine braid on each 
edge of the black. 

The chemise“Russe, or blouse waist, not so 
loose as the Garibaldi, is serviceable and pretty. 
The trimming should. pass over the shoulders 
down to the belt, both back and front. When 
made of Nansook muslin and simply trimmed 
with a box-pleat of Irish linen stitched on in the 
centre, the edges loose, it is inexpensive and be- 
coming for school wear, and renders available 
the skirts of dresses that have outworn the waists 
originally made with them. 

For dress occasions lace and embroidery are 
lavished upon the chemise Russe. Fancy bre- 
telles of black velvet, or of blue and scarlet, 
edged with lace, are graceful additions-to a girl’s 
toilette. These should always be basted on to 
the corsage, as they are apt to slip off the shoul- 
ders if left loose. Little sleeveless jackets of 
Irish linen give variety to children’s attire. They 
are trimmed with a narrow fluted ruffle of linen 
cambric, and are worn over solid colored organ- 
dies and brilliants. Linen and cambric aprons 
are fancifully made with bibs and gored skirts, 
with long strings at the waist forming sashes. 

The round hats most in favor are turned up on 
one side and faced with velvet or satin. Anoth- 
er style is the flat Japanese shape, with the rim 
trimmed with narrow velvet, like rays diverging 
from the centre. Straw turbans and a regular 
cap with visor of knots of ribbon, are ornament- 
ed with tulle sashes or grenadine, put around the 
crown in loose puffs, and hanging down as a veil. 
A water-proof hat, resembling white chip, is use- 
ful for school wear, as-it.is not defaced by the 
weather. 

BOYS’ SUITS. 


Spring suits for boys are made of the fancy 
cassimeres, of Canada gray, and blue Melton, 
and of black and Bismarck velveteen. For sum- 
mer suits there are black and white checked 
velveteens, and the light opera flannels, white 
grounds with a diamond pattern of black and 
blue stripes. Scotch tweed of open texture, yet 
very durable, is brought out in fancy colors in 
suits for very small boys. 

The clothing-houses show five distinct styles 
of suits for boys of from three to nine years. 
The ‘* Bismarck” we have already described. 
The ‘‘Young America” is simply a Garibaldi 
waist with a pointed belt on the Zouave trowsers, 
and is intended for everyday use. The ‘“‘ Ben 
Franklin,” plain and Quakerish, has a round- 
about, with a separate vest made high at the 
throat without a collar. The ‘ Boulevard,” 
more fanciful, has a rolling collar to display the 
shirt front; and the dressy ‘‘ Prince Imperial” 
has wide revers at the neck and small vest but- 
toned to the jacket. Zouave trowsers, with elas- 
tics or buckles at the knee, are worn with jack- 
ets of every style. The trimming extends up the 
outer seam, and is usually a band of bias velvet 
studded with steel buttons, or a pattern of ma- 
chine embroidery, or two rows of silk binding 
braid. Of all the suits mentioned the Bismarck 
is the most popular. The loose outside belt, 
fastened at the back by a steel pin, is considered 
advantageous, as it can be easily altered to any 
size. The spring Bismarcks are cut with dou- 
ble-breasted fronts, lapping toward the right, yet 
forming a centre line of buttons. ‘The collar is 
pointed in the Shakspeare style. 

A Prince Imperial suit of black velveteen is 
trimmed over the shoulders and at the sides of 
the trowsers with a fold of piece velvet, a rich 
brown shade, studded with steel buttons. The 
price ready-made is $24. A Bismarck suit of 
dark blue Melton, is cut double-breasted, and 
trimmed with a black silk braid, and gilt buttons 
with a blue star enameled in the centre. The 
pin at the back of the belt is made to match 
the buttons, Price $18. An imported High- 
land costume attracted attention by the richness 
of its material. The jacket and Glengarry cap 
were of black Lyons velvet, and the skirt and 
scarf, of silk poplin, a gay Highland plaid. The 
belt and pouch and the plaid stockings are also 
shown. ‘The price is $60. 

For older boys there are neat suits of gray 
cassimere and of black broadcloth, made with 
short cut-away jackets, vests with plain fronts or 
with rolling collars, and regular close-fitting pan- 
taloons. Negligée shirts are made of lawn and 
eambric with hair-line stripes of purple, black, 
and pink, the lines wide apart. These are more 
stylish than the small dots and diamond patterns. 
Irish linen doubled with a row of embroidery 
down the front, or of hem-stitching and tiny 
tucks, is preferred to diagonal tucks and ruffles 
for dress shirts. 


SUMMER BONNETS. 


¢ An opening of summer millinery at a leading 
house discloses to us bonnets of new shapes en- 
tirely different from those displayed at the early 
openings. One style is simply a flat crown, dif- 
fering from the Metternich of the spring in that 
it is shaped to the head, and fits over the chi- 
gnon, A quilling of lace, ribbon, and flowers 





forms a tiara that projects like the vizor of a 
cap. Another shape has a fanchon front and 
sides with deep Marie Stuart point on the fore- 
head, but fits squarely over the chignon. This 
is exceedingly stylish when made in chip, which 
promises to be in high favor this summer. Still 
another style is the Watteau, an illustration of 
which we gave in last week’s Bazar. It is in- 
tended to accompany street suits, and is made 
of the material of the suit, or of silk and ribbon 
of one color. It is a regular bonnet, with every 
thing that appertains thereto except a curtain. 
The lace drapery given in our illustration is only 
used with very dressy suits. 

A French model from which the Watteaus are 
copied is silk of pale Mexican blue, a shade very 
fashionable in -Paris. The foundation is con- 
cealed by ruches of silk, notched at the’ edges. 
The coronet is flat, and made of loops of ribbon 
caught up to form shells. A bandeau of gilt, 
studded with steel in a Greek pattern, is over the 
coronet. An aigrette of black and white feath- 
ers is directly in the centre. This bonnet is 
worn very far forward, and with a high chignon. 
The strings are covered with ruches and held to- 
gether low down on the breast by a half-moon 
bow. ‘The price is $30; but it is imitated pre- 
cisely in steel-colored silk of as good quality, and 
ornamented with a purple velvet pansy instead 
of feathers, and sold for $18. 

A lovely chip bonnet all black and white is 
flat and round. Loops of thick white satin form 
a visor, with a band of cut jet between. Tufts of 
black and white ostrich feathers are on the left 
side. A fold of white satin as thick as piping is 
covered with black lace, which forms a drapery 
at the back, falling into strings in front. A ro- 
sette bow of satin with fringed ends holds the 
strings. An elastic cord under the chignon 
keeps the bonnet secure. This stylish coiffure is 
worn with colors, but is also suitable for light 
mourning. It is imported, and the price is $50. 

Another chip bonnet, also suitable for half 
mourning, is of the fanchon and Marie Stuart 
shape described above. Large violets of the 
deepest purple shade in which that flower is seen 
are massed together in front on the deep point 
over the forehead. The drapery at the back is 
of the finest Chantilly lace, and is in one piece 
with the long barbes that form strings. A clus- 
ter of violets at the throat. ‘This is also French, 
and $50. 

Carriage bonnets of transparent Malines and 
frosted crape, so aerial and light that they are 
scarcely tangible enough for description, are made 
for midsummer and watering-place wear. Qne 
that met with special admiration is of white Ma- 
lines with a trimming of delicate pearl leaves on 
a gilt stem. The tiara and lace strings are coy- 
ered with a slender vine of these fragile orna- 
ments. Another is of white crape flecked with 
tiny specks that glitter like diamonds. The ma- 
terial is laid on the foundation in narrow folds 
or tucks from the back to the front. The dia- 
dem is of blonde lace arranged in shells, over 
which are branches of white hyacinth made of — 
wax, and a marvelous imitation of nature. The 
blonde lace fall at the back is brought forward to 
form strings. 

On bridal bonnets the clematis and spirae are 
heaped in masses on the front; apple and cherry 
blossoms, sparkling with moisture as if just 
washed by a shower, nestle amidst snowy flakes 
of downy marabouts ; and tiny stalks of the lily of 
the valley droop gracefully over the lace coronet. 

The French bonnet, after which the new round 
shapes are modeled, is of chip with a quilling of 
corn-colored satin in front. A fall of satin cov- 
ered with black lace six inches deep drapes the 
chignon, is brought forward for strings, crossed 
over on the breast like a fichu, and is knotted be- 
hind below the waist, where it falls into long sash 
ends. 

A butter-cup colored crape is almost covered 
on top with long thin grasses of a Metternich 
green color, while scarlet poppies droop over the 
back hair. That this may not look gaudy the 
whole bonnet is covered with a coiffure of black 
lace of very thin Chantilly, which softens the 
bright colors that it half conceals, half disclos- 
es. Small ornaments of cut steel and gilt are 
pendent from every point of the lace. Innumer- 
able loops of ribbon form a tiara, in the centre 
of which is a butterfly of steel and gilt. The 
lace barbes of the coifture form strings. 

A blue illusion for a young girl has a three- 
cornered fall at the back, bordered with quilling. 
The whole frame is covered with quilled illusion. 
In front is a cluster of moss-rose buds. Price $15. 

An attractive bonnet from the Maison Laure, 
Paris, is a Marié Antoinette of English straw. 
The face trimming is a quilling of thick black 
silk, above a Metternich green silk band, on 
which is a Greek border of gilt. On the outside, 
along the rim, are branches of metallic leaves of 
a light yellow-green that look very frail, but will 
bend without breaking. A large crimson rose, 
with buds and tendrils, droops from the left side. 
The peculiarity of this stylish bonnet consists in 
a bag crown of black tulle, in which the chignon 
is to be placed. Below this crown is wide lace 
drapery, open in the centre. Price $45. 

Simplicity and plainness are studied for mourn- 
ingbonnets. For fresh mourning we were shown 
English crape fitted plainly over the frame, with 
narrow folds or quilling for a tiara. Two wider 
folds fall from the back and extend along the 
sides, forming strings. A kind of bag for the 
waterfall that entirely conceals the hair is made 
for those who desire it. Veils are made double 





of the crape a yard and a quarter long, and gath- 
ered with a string at one end. If long veils are 
preferred they are pinned on at the sides with jet 
ornaments, and each end is finished with a hem 
three-eighths of a yard deep. When selecting 
crape for a veil it is best to get the crape that 
comes in rolls. That folded in boxes has a 





crease formed in the middle which comes direct- 
Widows’ caps do | 


ly in the centre of the face. 


not surround the whole face, but form a tiara 
over the forehead. 

For information given we are indebted to the 
kindness of Messrs. Devin & Co. ; A. T. Stew- 
arL& Co.; Lorp & Taxtor; and Miss Pace. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Rt. Rev. Cicero 8. Hawks, recently de- 
ceased at the age of 55, oR one of the oldest 
bishops in the merican, . E. Church, havjng 
been consecrated Oct. 24, 1844. He was the 
youngest — ever advanced to the Episco- 
pate in this country, and probably younger than 
any one ever consecrated in the Church of En- 
gland, having barely reached the age prescribed 
by the canon. So young, indeed, was he and 
inexperienced, that several bishops declined on 
that account to sign his testimoniais—among 
them the late Bishop DE Lancey. At the time 
of his death there were only nine who stood 
above him on the roll otf bishops; and in the 
course of nature there was every probability that 
he would become, at no distant day, presiding 
bishop of the P. E. Church in the United States. 
While rector of Trinity Church, Buffalo, he, in 
connection with his brother, the late Dr. F. L. 
Hawks, wrote the story-books entitled ‘‘ Uncle 
Philip’s Histories,” published by Harper & 
BROTHERS. 

—To state, deliberately, that Chicago editors 
are devoid of reason or wit, would be a—we will 
not say a “‘lie,”” but would be, in politer phrase, 
“ conspicuously inexact’’—for one of these peo- 
ple recently wrote and published in a paper 
which he keeps, that one-half of the musical 
—— who attend Opera in that city ‘don’t 
know the difference between a symphony and a 
sardine.” 

—Purchasers of the various publications dail 
issued from the establishment of Harper & 
BROTHERS will not forget what was said by 
Pore in his old age: ‘‘As much company as I 
have kept, and as much as I love it, I love read- 
ing better; I would rather be employed in read- 
ing than in the most agreeable conversation.” 

—Mr. C. F. CHICKERING (we suppose he must 
have the prefix of ‘‘ Sir,” or ‘‘ Chevalier,” or some 
such aristocratic title) has just returned from 
France, and may at certain hours of the day be 
contemplated in his lordly halls in Broadway. 
just above Bleecker. He bears his “Cross” 
with becoming humility and resignation. 

—After Mr. GzorGE WILLIAM Curtis had re- 
sponded for the ‘‘ Weeklies” at the Dickens din- 
ner, Mr. DICKENS remarked: ‘He is one of the 
best, if not the best speaker I ever heard.” + 

—The rumor so unjustly originated by a Chi- 
cago paper, that the widow of.Mr. CHARLES 
DickeEns’s brother was living in indigent cir- 
cumstances in Chicago, has been summarily dis- 
posed of by the London correspondent of a Bos- 
ton paper, who says that the lady in question 
“is in England, in feeble health, and without 
the use of her sight; but in her many misfor- 
tunes she has found every aid that practical 
sympathy can afford at the hands of her eminent 
relative.” 

—The Rev. Dr. M‘NEILE is one of"the leading 
members of the ‘Church Association’ in En- 
gland, which has already raised £37,000 toward 
a guarantee fund of £50,000 to defray legal ex- 
penses in defending the position of the Estab- 
lished Church against the Ritualists. 

—Tuomas D’Arcy M‘Gez’s memory should 
be held in grateful remembrance by every wife 
for the exquisite lines he wrote to his “Irish 
wife,’ of which the following is the concluding 
verse: 

My Irish wife has clear blue eyes, 

My heaven by day, my stars by night, 
And twin-like truth and fondness lie 

Within her swelling bosom white; 
My Irish wife has golden hair— 

J harp had once such strings— 
Apollo’s self might pause to hear 

er bird-like carol when she sings. 

—That bad Lord WitLotensy D’Erespy has 
been made to pay roundly for his scandalous pro- 
ceedings toward Madame D’ ALTEYRAC, who lived 
with him many years as his wife, and whom he at- 
tempted to cast off. The arbitrator, Mr. VERNON 
Harcourt, has awarded to her an annuity of £100 
a month for life, and a sum of £5000 down; and 
the point of it is that there is no appeal from the 
award. The naughty nobleman is good for the 
amount. 

—Avarice is becoming a ‘‘ good old gentlewo- 
manly”’ vice, as well as a disreputable one in the 
other gender. What are we to say about Mrs. 
Carissa MiLLs, who recently died, at 57, in 
Concord? Her effects, sold at auction, con- 
sisted of 360 pairs of stockings, 110 towels, 65 
bedquilts, all pieced by herself, 26 night-caps, 
535 pieces of glass and crockery, 17 dozen of 
side and back combs of every conceivable old 
fashion, and some 50 dresses, among them her 
wedding-dress of thirty years ago, and in a tin 
pail, wrapped in innumerable folds of paper, 
some of her wedding-cake. She was a hard- 
working, very saving creetur, hence so many 
night-caps and things. 

—An admirer of the intellectual ability and 
culture of FREDERICK Dove ass says ‘‘his style 
is very perfect—no boisterousness and sur- 
charged vehemence, but calm, clear, logical, and 
persuasive; luminous in statement, just in dis- 
crimination, fair in argumentation, all properly 
arranged and handsomely expressed, uniting 
that grace, simplicity, and power so much ad- 
mired in the present good taste of British ora- 
tory.” That is about as much as could be said 
of FREDERICK, or any other individual. 

—Aren’t people living to a greater age than 
they used to? The writer of this received a 


,note from an octogenarian yesterday, in which 


it is mentioned that ‘‘Col. Leman BRADLEY and 
his wife, each aged eighty, died last week in Pa- 
vilion, N. Y¥., and were buried in one grave. 
His father is still alive and in health, and if he 
lives until August next, will be.ene hundred 
years old.” 

—The Hon. Mr. STanBERY, one of the Presi- 
dent’s counsel, is described as a tall, slim man, 
large nose, high forehead, iron-gray hair, and 
military side whiskers. He wears a standing 
collar, old-fashioned, enough for the last cen- 
tury, with an immense roll of black silk under 
it for a cravat. His coat is a loose sack, hang- 
ing slouchily from his bony shoulders, and too 
short in the sleeves, so that his thin hands pro- 
trude with fingers like those of a skeleton, dan- 
gling down his sides, unseemly and without 


grace, 
—Among the names of gentlemen mentioned 








as likely to be chosen President of the National 
Convention to be held in Chicago to nominate a 
President for the next Presidential term, is that 
or Generai SICKLES, who is one of the delegates 
at large from this State. 

—If what the papers state is true, Miss Fanny 
HASKELL, of Batavia, New York, must be a won- 
derful girl. She plays two airs on the piano 
with her right hand, one with the left, and sings 
a fourth, all at the same time. 

_—The name of the charming creature is not 
given who is pronounced to be the belle of Port- 
land, and who (just for the pleasure of the thing, 
of course) does the cooking for her father and 
mother, and in the afternoon takes the ribbons 
and drives out with the finest span of horses in 
the town, deeming it an honor to be able to go 
through the little culinary performance. : 

—Since the accession of Mr. DisraExt to the 
Premiership, the interest in, and demand for, his 
novels has so much revived that the library and 
shilling editions, published by WARNE & Co., 
London, can not be produced fast enough to 
supply the public. Mr. DisrakE.i is advertised 
to preside at the 79th anniversary dinner of that 
excellent and useful charitable society, the Lit- 
erary Fund. 

—The Hon. Rosert Lytton Butwer, better 
known by his xom de plume of ‘‘ Owen Meredith,” 
has been promoted to be Secretary of Legation 
at Madrid. Nineteen years ago he was at Wash- 
ington as attaché and private Secretary to his 
uncle, Sir Henry BuLwer, then British Minis- 
ter. In due time the young man ‘vill probably 
become a Minister. 

—A “personal” of Mr. Crrus W. Fre.p, 
which, if true, is as creditable to him as it was 
lucky to the other party: In the darkest’ days 
of the Atlantic Telegraph enterprise a friend of 
Mr. F. bought ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock for a ten-dollar bill. This investor came 
to Mr. Field to ask him whether his purchase 
was worth any thing. Mr. Frevp offered to take 
the stock at a considerable advance. ‘ Well 
but what do you advise me to do, Mr. Freip ? 
“Take your stock home,’’ was the reply; “lock 
it up in your safe, and never look at it, nor think 
of it, till you come to me for your dividends on 
it.” That man is now. receiving on his invest- 
ment of ten dollars eight hundred dollars per 
annum in gold. 

—Mr. WuHITWorTH, the well-known gun manu- 
facturer, has just presented to the British nation 
£100,000 sterling as a free gift. He proposes to 
found thirty Scholarships, at a cost of £3000 
each, to be held for some years by workmen who 
will go through a thorough course of scientific 
and artistic training. He, in fact, proposes to 
establish thirty Industrial Fellowships, to be 
obtained by competition in applied science. 
The gift is a most munificent one, and the Duke 
of Marlborough has acknowledged it on behalf 
of the state with sufficieht grace. In point of 
munificence Mr. WHITWORTH comes nearest to 
Mr. Peasopy of any living millionaire, and his 
name is already on the lips of the reading people 
of Christendom. 

—The Rey. WILLIAM MoRLEY PUNSHON, one 
of the most eminent Methodist clergymen of 
England, whose portrait was re in Harper's 
Weekly of April 4, arrived in New York in the 
steamer Scotia on the 22d of April. He was pres: 
ent at a meeting held in St. Paul’s (M. E.) Church 
on the evening of the same day, and made a few 
remarks that evinced the high order of ability 
for which he is celebrated. On the evening of 
the 23d he preached a dedicatory sermon in St. 
John’s Church, Brooklyn, and left for Montreal 
next morning. He is expected to return in a few 
days, when opportunity will be afforded to listen 
to his powers as a pulpit orator. 

—The ‘woman question’? commands more 
and more of popular attention in England. The 
prejudice against ‘‘lovely woman’s’’ taking re- 
sponsible positions in public affairs is steadily 
diminishing. A Mrs. Saran WoosTER has just 
been appointed by the Aylesbury magistrates to 
the offices of overseer of the poor and surveyor 
of highways for the parish of Illmire. Last 
year four women filled similar offices in the 
Aylesbury district. Mrs. Capy Stanton and 
her co-laborers may make a note of this. 

—The last English papers speak of a party of 
the name of Joacum™ as the first living master 
of the violin. One enthusiastic writer goes so 
far as to say that “it is much to be doubted 
whether so great a violinist ever lived before, 
most certainly never in the memory of living 
man. It is not his executive power that excites 
our astonishment, although in that he is un- 
rivaled; but it is the passion, the poetry, the 
dramatic force, and intellectual power, the thor- 
ough development of his subject, that takes his 
auditors by storm, and evokes the tempest of 
applause that always follows his wonderful per- 
formances.”’ 

—Mr. Chief Justice CHAse is thus pleasantly 
photographed by the Washington correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune: ‘*The Chief Justice 
never gets out of patience, is always pleasant 
and always wide-awake, and there is nobody con- 
nected with the trial that watches it as closely 
as he does. He is an admirable presiding ofli- 
cer, the only objection to him being the inade- 


| quacy of his voice, which has not yet got the 


compass of the Chamber, but even this is im- 
at 5 His service on the Supreme Court 
bench has taught him patience and forbearance. 
He is never in doubt about a question, is always 
up with the very last development, and never 
misunderstands the slightest point in it or omits 
it. Those who expect to recognize him from 
the fine picture on the dollar greenbacks will 
be disappointed. Cuase is still fine-looking— 
the most imposing personage in the Cham- 
ber. Some blockhead doctor, on account of a 
throat affection, last fall advised the Chief Jus- 
tice to allow his beard to grow under his chin, 
and a thick clump of white hair in that region 
is the result. The friends of the Chief Justice 
have been looking for that doctor ever since. 
If he is found, you will hear of another impeach- 
ment trial. Whiskers helped Lrncoxn’s appear- 
ance, but they spoil, as much as such trifles can, 
the face of Mr, CHASE.” 

—The next dramatic celebrity England pro- 
poses to export to us is Mrs. ScotT Srppons, a 
descendant of the great Saran. She is pro- 
nounced to be the cleverest woman on the British 
boards. 

—Some enthusiastic person who has been to 
Rosert BROWNING’S says, ‘he is the most mag- 
nificent specimen of a man I ever saw. His hair 
is nearly white, and his beard, which is full, is 
quite so. His step is springy, and his eyes keen 
as an eagle’s,”’ 
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DIAMOND AND EMERALD BRACELET. 


"SPRING. 


f temene are beauties of the spring season 
which belong to no other period of the year ; 


a wondrous stirring into life—a marvelous indica- - 


tion first, and then a tender development of form 
and color. The uncertain days and cold, biting 
nights, the hours of plashing rain and mist, the 
threatenings of renewed winter, and the half- 
doubtful gleams that seem but faint illusions of 
summer, forbid that life in the green-wood which 
is so lauded in drawing-room ballads, But the 
hope is never withdrawn; the morning’s light 
dawns tenderly, the sun goes up like a strong 
man to run a race, and after nightfall, when 
‘the stars rush out,” and the moon sails white 
and ghostly in the clear blue, there are hours for 
lovers’ aa in the broad wooded glades and 
along the sweet slopes of the country. The time 
has long passed, it may be feared, when youths 
and maidens gathered spring posies for each other 
in the woods and lanes, or pulled off the bright 
petals to see whether their love would come true— 
a method scarcely less sure than many others 
which fashion may have ordained, and, probably, 
as little to be relied on for securing peace of heart. 

Whatever may be the case with lovers, how- 
ever, they have given up their old spring cus- 
toms, and we must look to their ancient friends, 
the birds and the flowers, if we would read the 
vernal signs. ‘The storks in the northerly coun- 
tries of Europe do the work of spring’s heralds, 
their great white wings bearing them, who can 
tell what weary miles, over sea and land, to the 
nests of twigs, the great wooden boxes, the queer 
contrivances balanced on old gable-end houses 
and quaint church steeples. Here the martins 
and swallows usher in the new-born spring, and 
build their nests in the kindred homes provided 
for them, or under the eaves; while other spring 
birds nestle among the tree-boughs, in the happy 
confidence that winter is over in good earnest. 
The bees, too, have a share in the great universal 
resurrection to life, and add their busy note to the 
gathering orchestra of praise. It is only in towns 
that spring seems to have no voice; in the midst 
of streets where men go on working and hoard- 
ing, striving and toiling all the year round and 
never see a flower. Yet even here, in the heart of 
busy Gotham, the flower-girls are seen about the 
street offering bouquets of violets to the passers- 
by; and even in the shops gay colors creep into 
the windows, and there is already a humming 
under-tone of summer coats, light scarfs, and lav- 
ender gloves whenever a periodical burst of sun- 
shine reminds us that the young year is growing 
strong. 








DIAMOND AND EMERALD 
JEWELRY. 


TT paragon gem is so fast becoming a gen- 
eral attribute of American fashion that occa- 
sional illustrations of the most recent and pleasing 
styles of displaying its beauties in setting will not 
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be unacceptable to the very large proportion of its wearers who read the Bazar. Our Jen- 
kinses, to be sure, are not yet used to making an item out of ‘‘the family diamonds,” nor has the 
American dowager thus far, like her British antetype, been made to suffer the terrible but matter- 
of-course pang of seeing the brilliant accumulation of generations reset for the fiancée of the 
house. Society this side the water is not old enough, nor is permanence so far with us 
a characteristic of family fortunes, as to admit of great individual diamond wealth. Doubtless a 


larger amount of diamonds is owned in New York than in all the rest of the Union; yet we are 
quite sure there are not more than three persons resident in the metropolis possessing them to the 
value of $100,000. The obstacles to such accumulation in the United States are characteristic 
and quite consistent with the social history of the country. Our system of dividing estates and 
properties personal is, at the outset, a mortal blow to the ‘‘ family diamonds” formality. 
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from the want of permanence of individual wealth 
above suggested, it is likewise notable that the 
relations between the gem and its social admirer 
have changed very materially in degree since the 
accumulation began in the Old World. Most of 
the splendid diamond collections represented in 
royal and imperial salons upon state occasions 
were purchased when the gem was obtainable at 
from one-half to one-third of the rate our zou- 
veaux viches have to pay for it. Perhaps in the 
history of appreciation of values there is no in- 
stance more conspicuous than that afforded by 
the diamond. When Mr. Emanuel, the London 
jeweler, published his pleasant and useful little 
treatise upon ‘‘ Diamonds and Precious Stones” 
in 1865, he stated the market rate of a fine stone 
of one carat at £8. A second edition of the 
work, just issued, gives £21 as the price of a 
similar gem. Emanuel’s literary and business 
predecessor, David Jeftries, in his scale of prices 
for the year 1750, names £8 as the price of a 
carat stone. It is needless to point the moral of 
a tale so plain and matter-of-fact. The cireum- 
stance that while the discovery of diamonds is 
now statistically insignificant, the Asiatic mines 
long since having been exhausted, and Brazil 
furnishing few stones of superior quality, the de- 
mand for the gem is daily increasing, as well for 
purposes of investment as of display, is also prob- 
ably too generally recognized to need more than 
a suggestion. It is doubtful if the world will 
ever again have a chance to admire as the pos- 
session of one person a diamond property equal 
in cost and magnificence to that exhibited in the 
recent French Exposition by the Marchioness of 
Dudley. Of course we are not heartless enough 
to enlarge upon truths so harrowing. It is, how- 
ever, consoling to reflect that, despite this tre- 
mendous rise in the bed of the stream, its brill- 
iant current still tends this way. A rather clever 
sketch in one of the evening dailies a few weeks 
since, gave the customs returns of diamond im- 
portation at New York for 1866 and 1867—for 
the former year $1,455,460, and for the latter 
$856,815. Without having the means of imme- 
diate reference we should not fear to assume that 
the returns for 1864 and 1865 were considerably 
in excess of these amounts, those being the years 
in which contracts and shoddy were most demon- 
strative. 

The designs which we introduce are not only 
the most recent conceptions of the diamond-set- 
ter’s art, but illustrate strikingly another fact— 
which might have been properly mentioned above 
—that the number of stones of considerable size 
now purchasable is daily growing more limited. 
The production of the Brazilian mines, upon 
which the always increasing consumption of dia- 
monds now depends alone, develops very few 
stones over two carats in weight, and of these the 
quality is generally so inferior that but a small 
proportion are available for ornament. The 
Duke of Brunswick’s catalogue, issued some years 
since, and an authority with business people as 
well as connoisseurs, made the assertion that in 
all Europe there were not known to be then pos- 
sessed more than twenty-four diamonds of thirty- 
six carats weight. When it is considered that 


out of the twenty-four gems suggested more than 
half are royal and imperial properties, the prob- 
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ability of their changing ownership under any 
other circumstances than the results of a general 
a revolution does not appear very flatter- 


Luckily the skill and taste of the diamond-set- 
ter are now arraying the gem in such a manner 
that stones, however diminutive, are made to 
emit a brilliancy before unanticipated. The de- 
sign of the pendent brooch admirably illustrates 
this assertion. It will be seen by a study of its 
construction that the individual stones are all so 
eet as to give no appearance of intervening met- 
al; that the pendent connections of the drops, 
instead of being the clumsy flat links of the old 
time, show simply to the eye gleaming lines, 
which in no way detract from the brilliancy of 
the gems, and that the whole setting is as deli- 
cate and unobtrusive in effect as a proper regard 
to durability will permit it to be. No enamel, it 
should be remarked, is used. The gold is in 
some instances of the rich red color years ago so 
popular, and frequently silver is used in imme- 
diate juxtaposition to the stones. 

The jeweled birds are designs not as yet ordi- 
narily known in this country, but for a year past 
favorite conceits in foreign society. ‘The Em- 
press, last summer, was often the wearer of what 
may have been the first instance of the style—a 
humming-bird, exquisitely formed of diamonds 
and colored gems. As fabrications of the artist 
they are wonderfully beautiful; but their espe- 
cial merit is the field they afford for the use of 
small or mé/ée stones. ‘The smaller jewel is ar- 
ranged either to be worn as brooch or head or- 
nament, while the latter is only adaptable as a 
brooch. Colored stones, ruby, emerald, and 
sapphire, though we are powerless to represent 
them in our cuts, will of course be understood as 
properly appearing in these beautiful fancies. 
We need hardly suggest that the workmanship 
developed in productions so delicate is of the 
highest merit. For these beautiful designs we are 
indebted to the courtesy of Messrs, Tiffany & 
Co., of New York. 

Side by side with the diamond stands the em- 
erald. ‘This stone appears te have been known 
in the most remote ages, and was the third stone, 
according to Calmet’s arrangement, on the high- 
priest's breast-plate of judgment, with the name 
of Zebulon engraved on it. In the time of Pliny 
this stone was held in high estimation. He 
speaks of seeing Lollia Paulina, the most beau- 
tiful woman of her time, and afterward the wife 
of Caligula, wearing emeralds and diamonds 
to the value of about two millions of our money. 
The ancient source of supply was probably Egypt, 
as Cailloud has in modern times succeeded in 
discovering the old emerald mines in the Theban 
deserts, on the Arabian Gulf, noticed by ancient 
authors, and in the traditions of the Arabs. After 
that period the finest were procured from Peru, 
although they have been found in many other 
zountries. On the conquest of Peru, and in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, we find the emerald 
noticed among the treasures of the Church. Cor- 
téz brought five of these beautiful stones as a gift 
to his youthful bride, cut by the marvelous skill 
of the Aztees—the first as a rose, the second a 
horn, the third a fish with golden eyes, the fourth 
a bell with a tongue of pearl, and the fifth a cup 
with a golden pedestal. TheSpanish queen covet- 
ed these treasures, the refusal of which lost Cortéz 
the royal favor. It was held in superstitious ven- 
eration as a preventive of epilepsy and other dis- 
eases. Since then the old Peruvian mines were 
unproductive and became exhausted, and of later 
years the finest have been procured from Siberia, 
equal in quality and in every respect to the old 
Peruvian. ‘Those reach the world of commerce 
through Russia, and are mainly cut and shaped 
by Armenians in Constantinople. On account 
of its agreeable green color the emerald has al- 
ways been a favorite ornament, its value, of 
course, depending not merely on its size and 
weight, but on its purity and depth of color. 
There are many remarkable specimens of this 
stone known to the virtuoso. Among the crown 
jewels of England is one the size of a hen’s egg, 
presented by the King of Oude. Russia also has 
in its collection one of the same size. In the 


collection of the East India Company there exist-, 


ed about fifty the size of pigeons’ eggs, all trans- 
parent and of fine color; originally the ornaments 
of harness, bridles, etc., for full-dress display ; 
besides a girdle thickly studded with them. ‘The 
finest known, however, is in the imperial cabinet 
in St. Petersburg, being 30 carats, and in every 
respect perfect in shape, color, and freedom from 
defect. 

We give illustrations herewith of an exquisite 
set of diamond and emerald jewelry, furnished 
us by the kindness of Messrs. Browne & Spaul- 
ding, of New York, which is now in process of 
manufacture, and which being designed for a 
private individual will never be exhibited to the 
public elsewhere than in the columns of Harper's 
Bazar. 

The brooch is composed of emeralds and dia- 
monds, The diamonds are pure old mine stones, 
seven weighing three carats each, and graduating 
down to one quarter. The emeralds are the 
principal feature in this brooch, all being pear- 
shaped except the centre one, which is of unu- 
sual size, 10} 7, carats. The circles and pend- 
ants are intended to swing so as to secure con- 
stant motion. ‘The ear-rings are also intended 
to swing from the cross-band of black enamel 
and gold, ‘They have one large diamond in each, 
and the emeralds are pure and beautiful. The 
ring has a three-carat emerald of unusual purity 
and brilliancy. ‘The bracelet is quite novel in 
design, the gold part encircling the arm being 
flexible, very rich in construction and material. 
lhe necklace is composed of twenty-two of the 
finest emeralds in this country, and one hundred 
and ten diamonds of various sizes and value. 
The whole set, comprising necklace, bracelet, 
brooch, ear-rings, and ring, is valued at $50,000 
in gold. 





THE BASHFUL MAN. 


WAS born bashful. 

I was not consulted in the matter. It was 
a proceeding for which I was not in the least to 
blame, and I had no opportunity of protesting 
against the arrangement. Even if this opportu- 
nity had been afforded me, I should not have 
possessed sufficient moral courage to enter the 
required protest. I can not account for it in any 
way. It will always be a problem to me, the so- 
lution of which is beyond my powers, why I was 
brought into the world, hopelessly, I may say, 
insanely bashful. At an early age, indeed, as 
far back as my memory takes me, the sight of a 
female threw me into spasms. I always regard- 
ed them as something terrible, put into the world 
for no other purpose than to be an object of loath- 
ing and fear on my part. I always made it a 
point to run away from them as soon as my pow- 
ers of locomotion would allow me to do so. This 
was in the stage of short dresses and pinafores. 
But when I was sent to school for the first time, 
my tribulation began in good earnest. 

I was what the ladies denominate a “‘ pretty 
boy.” I learned to my dismay that pretty boys 
must be kissed, and the idea was horrible to me. 
Many a time when I have seen ‘‘ the girls” com- 
ing to our house, I have departed in hot haste, 
only to be pursued, dragged ignominiously from 
my place of concealment, and then and there 
kissed to the verge of distraction. It was useless 
to try to elude these female demons, for thus my 
distorted fancy always pictured them. However 
impossible the places in which I thought proper 
to hide, I was sure to be found sooner or later. 
It seemed to me that they took a diabolical de- 
light in searching for me. In school, when we 
were playing those remarkable games so much 
affected by school-girls, I found to my dismay 
that I was singled out nearly every time. And 
when some pretty little damsel was bidden by the 
chorus to 

“Choose to the East—choose to the West, 

Choose the very one that you love best,” 
I felt certain that Tom Raynor would be the one 
chosen. And too often for my peace of mind 
my fears were well founded. 

It might be supposed that this feeling would 
wear off as I grew older. No such thing. At 
sixteen I was more bashful than ever. We lived 
in a house on a hill, from which a good view 
could be had of the neighboring roads. When at 
home I was always on the alert lest I should be 
surprised by the enemy. No matter what woman 
I might see coming, 1 took my departure for the 
‘swamp behind the house, in which I thought I 
could defy pursuit. In the very centre of this 
swamp was an island, difficult of access, and this 
was my city of refuge. Often, when driven to 
desperation, I have meditated seriously the plan 
of taking up my abode here permanently. I built 
a hut of tamarack boughs, so that even in rainy 
weather I had a shelter. I had conveyed to the 
place an old piece of tarpaulin, surreptitiously 
obtained, and spread it over the top of the hut. 
Many a time I have lain under this shelter, pal- 
pitating from a recent run, and felt truly thank- 
ful that such a refuge was afforded me. 

Do not suppose this refuge was allowed me 
long. They found me out, of course. Let a wo- 
man alone for that. And when they found me 
they went into ecstasies over my hut, and de- 
clared it was the most beautiful retreat they had 
ever seen. And all I could do was to stand 
there, blinking like an idiot, and thinking in my 
heart how glad I would be if we could only have 
an earthquake to swallow up the island and its 
occupants, myself included. I took the first op- 
portunity and searched for a new retreat. Here 
I set up my tent. But before a week had passed 
they found me out, and declared that this place 
was even more delightful than the other. 

Although, as I grew older, I was not in so 
much danger of being kissed by force as hereto- 
fore, there were ways and'means of accomplish- 
ing the same end, which I knew too well. The 
little parties then common I felt to be so many 
traps for my unwary feet. Those terrible games! 
When I think of them now cold shudders begin 
at the top of my head and gambol down into my 
boots. What was there at the bottom of those 
pretty games, which all the young ladies declared 
were ‘‘so easy,” and ‘‘ you could learn them in 
a minute?” Kissing! Imagine a young man 
of my temperament ‘ going to Rome!” Perhaps 
you don’t know what going to Rome is. If you 
don’t, you are happy. I wish I did not. T'll ex- 
plain. The person who goes to Rome, at a coun- 
try party, is expected to take out a young lady, 
kiss her before every body, and then, in cold 
blood, walk the circuit of that rqom and kiss 
every girl there, while his partner kisses all the 
boys. Oh the blunders I have made! Making 
a dash to get done as soon as possible, and kiss- 
ing a girl on the nose or eye. You can’t expect 
aman to be quite himself in such a situation. I 
never was. 

At last, through great tribulation, I came to 
man’s estate. I was unfortunate enough to be 
what is termed in society ‘‘a good catch.” It 
was very near causing me to commit suicide. 
My father lectured me on my inordinate shy- 
ness. He was sure ‘‘I never learned it from 
him.” Of course not. A man that could have 
the courage to propose to my mother never had 
a bashful hair in his head. For my mother, in 
her day, was a belle and beauty. One who con- 
quered all hearts. In spite of this he had the 
face to ask her to marry him; and what sur- 
prises me, she did it. I should have died on the 
spot of pure shame in trying to propose. 

Of course you say ‘‘ what a fool!” ‘The very 


. remark I have heard a dozen times in relation to 


my unfortunate infirmity. But in society the 
men all liked me. Every body said what a 
capital fellow Tom Raynor was, and what a 
jolly fellow, and all that. I was a prominent 
member of the Bachelors’ Club, had been presi- 





dent, and was talked of for a second term. And, 
by-the-way, I'd rather be president of our Club 
than of the United States. You don’t have any 
lot of fellows going round impeaching you there, 
and you don’t have to give receptions and ask all 
the pretty women in the place. 

My mother began to talk after a while that it 
was time I thought about marrying. The idea 
gave me such a turn that I went down to the 
Club and drank two glasses of something or 
other before I could even think. And when I 
did come to myself the idea sickened me again. 

After that she lay in wait for me always. 
Think of that! My own mother! But then 
she was a woman after all, She couldn’t help 
it, poor thing! 

She used to bring all sorts of girls in my way. 
Tall girls and short girls; girls that could talk, 
and girls that couldn’t. I hope it amused them. 
I give you my word that there was nothing 
amusing in it to me, though I liked the girls 
that couldn't talk better than the others. Some 
of them were handsome, I suppose. I never 
dared to look at them to see. But I took my 
mother’s word for it. And if she did not know, 
I would be pleased to know who did. 

Some of the girls were homely, but had plenty 
of money. They might have been houris for all 
I knew to the contrary, for I never looked at 
them any more than the others. 

My mother don’t like to be beaten. Perhaps 
I may say it was a part of her nature to be vic- 
torious. I sometimes think she married my fa- 
ther because somebody said she couldn’t. She 
took it to heart that I would not look at the fe- 
males she brought on the carpet, and made up 
her mind to get one I would look at. Of course 
I didn’t know her plots. How should I? 

“Tom,” she said, one day, ‘‘I received a let- 
ter to-day from Margaret Newell. You remem- 
ber her, do you not ?” 

How could I forget her? She was one of my 
earliest tormentors, in the days of pinafores, and 
a few years later. She was only a year or two 
younger than I. I answered in the affirmative. 

‘* She is coming here,” said my mother, in that 
easy way of hers, speaking of it as the simplest 
matter of fact. I looked at her in dismay. 

* She—is—coming—here ?” I repeated, slow- 
ly. ‘* What the—dickens is she coming here 
for ?” 

*¢On a visit,” said my mother. 
her.” 

‘* How long is she going to stay ?” 

“T can not say. She wants a little quiet, and 
there is a good chance for sketching about here. 
I told her so.” 

‘*Then I am going away. I'll go with Bill 
Frazier on that fishing trip he has talked about 
so long. I'll go and see him now.” 

**T don’t see how you can,” said she, as calm- 
ly as if she did not know that the statement would 
fill my soul with dismay. ‘‘I promised Maggie 
that you should drive over to Langford Station 
and bring her here. Mr. Frazier goes to-day, 
does he not ?” 

‘¢ Send. father,” I said, eagerly. 

‘¢Tmpossible. Your father has business which 
will occupy all his time for the next three days.” 

**Go yourself, then. Pete can drive you over, 
and she would be better pleased to meet you than 
me, a perfect stranger. Hang it, Jcan’t go. I 
don’t know her.” 

*¢ You can’t miss her,” replied mother. ‘‘She 
will stop at Mr. Blanchard’s, near the station, and 
all you have to do is to go there forher. As for 
my going, I am surprised to hear you suggest 
such a thing, when you know how much I have 
to do.” 

‘* Let Pete go alone.” 

‘¢ Pete can not drive. His arm is so lame that 
he can hardly lift it. I wonder if you would ask 
the poor fellow to drive those horses nine miles 
and back. Besides, I promised Maggie that you 
should go, and I am sure she will expect you.” 

Just see the duplicity of this female. She knew 
that a more dreadful thing could not be imagined 
than to drive a young lady nine miles all alone. 
And yet she spoke of it as a pleasure. 

‘¢T don’t see what she wants to come here for,” 
I grumbled. 

“*Tt need not trouble you, Tom. She is not 
coming here to see you, by any means, and when 
she is once here I will take care of her. Don’t 
suppose Maggie Newell will be any trouble to 
you. I doubt if she will look at you half a dozen 
times during her stay.” *. 

‘*Won’t she?” said I. After all, it was not so 
much todo. I had only to drive over to the sta- 
tion, and take her in and driveher home. Ishould 
have so much to do to attend to the horses that 
she could not ask me to talk, and when I had her 
here I would keep out of her way. 

The next day I got out my team. If I must 
own it, I am proud of that team. I don’t think 
you can find their match in New York. A pair 
of blacks, each with a white fore-foot. Skin like 
satin, feet as dainty as a lady’s, and far more 
trusty, in my opinion. 

The day was beautiful. Just the kind of a day 
for a drive, and my blood warmed as we spun 
along. What did I care for Maggie Newell? 
Pah! she had pulled my hair when neither of us 
was higher than a stool—I was not afraid of her. 
I wondered if she would like my team. She 
could not help it, if she had any taste at all. For 
the first half of the distance I was as bold as a 
lion. But when I passed the five-mile post the 
old feeling began to come back, and I felt that I 
was in deep water again, all through my mother 
and her friend, Miss Maggie Newell. How was 
I to address her? How pass the time in a nine- 
mile drive? I had brought out my new buggy, 
and I began to calculate how little room I could 
occupy on the seat, and how close she must be to 
me. ‘The result of the calculation was frightful, 
and I began to realize the fact that I had been 
betrayed. The nearer I came to Langford Sta- 
tion the greater my fears became. I tugged at 


“*T asked 


| fore in my life. 





the spirited team, and forced them to walk the 
last two miles, while I wiped the perspiration from 
my brow. It is impossible for any one not af- 
flicted as I am to imagine the agonies I endured 
as I came nearer and nearer to Langford Station. 
At length the little village appeared in sight, lying 
in a sequestered glen at the foot of a mighty hill. 
A train was just steaming away from the station, 
and I saw the omnibus, with a single passenger, 
going to Blanchard’s. I felt that I was doomed. 

Even at this late hour I meditated flight. And 
I am inclined to the belief that I should have car- 
ried the cowardly design into execution had not 
fate ordained it otherwise. A shrill voice hailed 
me: 

‘* Hey, there! Isay, Tom! Hold on! Give 
me a ride!” 

I turned, and saw the youngest scion of the 
house of Blanchard, a boy about ten years old, 
hurrying toward me. I pulled up and let him 

t in, 

‘*Going to our house?” demanded Billy. I 
said ‘* Yes,” rather faintly. 

-“ You'd better. I guess there ain’t a gay girl 
there! Oh no, perhaps not!” 

This was intended to be highly sarcastical on 
Master Billy’s part, and he went through a pan- 
tomime to impress me with the idea of the ‘‘ gay- 
ness,” if I may coin an expression, of the afore- 
said girl. 

‘¢ What is her name?” I faltered. 

“¢ Maggie,” said Billy, with an unctuous smack 
of the lips. ‘‘Maggie Newell. She came just 
now, she did. And she kissed me, too, smack 
on the mouth.” 

And the little wretch seemed to like it. 
different from myself at his age! 

‘*Don’t you want a longer ride, Billy?” I said, 
willing to put off the inevitable hour. 

“No, I don't,” said Billy. ‘‘Not now, any 
way. Don’t I know what we are going to have 
for dinner? I ain’t going to lose it for no ride, 
L ain’t.” 

I felt that this boy was in league with my ene- 
mies, and that my shuffling was worse than use- 
less. Billy had the reins, and drew up with a 
grand flourish and an unnecessary amount of 
hulloing in front of the house. Mrs. Blanchard 
came to the door, and I caught a glimpse of a 
face looking over her shoulder, which did my 
business effectually. I don’t know how it was. 
I had not looked at her more than half a min- 
ute, and yet in that little time I knew her face 
by heart. I'll tell you how it looked to me in 
three words—a man-trap! As for the particu- 
lars, as I gathered them in that passing glance, 
she had a fair complexion, heavy brown hair 
rolled back from her forehead in a bewitching 
fashion, laughing brown eyes, and a bewildering 
way of glancing at a man sidewise that set me 
back a good way. I don’t pretend to explain 
how it was that I managed to get that look at 
her. Ionly know that it was done somehow, and 
I felt more than ever that my mother and Mag- 
gie Newell had conspired to ruin me, and were 
likely to succeed. 

The man took away my horses, and I stum- 
bled into the house, conscious that my face was 
of the color of the inside of a piece of under- 
done roast, and that my feet were too large. I 
have always noticed that a bashful man is per- 
petually dreaming of doing two impossible things 
—namely, getting his feet into his vest pockets, 
and finding untold riches in the crown of his hat. 
I have yet to learn that any one has succeeded 
in either undertaking. I never did. And yet 
when I was in a strait I was sure to undertake 
one or the other impossible feat, always feeling 
the more sheepish when it failed. 

In less than ten minutes I found myself seat- 
ed at the table, vis-a-vis with Miss Maggie 
Newell. I was wholly at a loss to define my 
sensations. Before, when placed in a like posi- 
tion in regard to one of the feminine species, my 
desire had been to get away, to hide myself in 
some hole, to call on the rocks and mountains to 
cover me. My feeling in this case entirely 
changed. Not that I was less bashful than be- 
fore, but I felt by an inspiration that my feet 
were too long and my hands too big, and even 
with the thought meditated putting my left foot 
into my right-hand waistcoat pocket, and was 
shamefaced at my signal failure. But the feat- 
ure of my case which troubled me was this: I 
felt a sort of sheepish pleasure in stealing side- 
glances at the bright face of Maggie, and look- 
ing half a dozen ways at once if by any chance 
she caught my eye. The mistakes I made were 
many and a million. In handing her a cup of 
tea I managed to drop it just at the moment it 
touched her hand, and deluged the table with 
the contents. I salted my tea and put sugar on 
my egg. I told Mrs. Blanchard she ought to see 
Rita Sangalli dance, when I intended to tell her 
that it was a treat to hear Beecher. I commit- 
ted so many nameless offenses that it was really 
a relief when I found myself on the road, bowl- 
ing along at a five-minute gait, with Maggie by 
my side. And, if you will believe it, I felt 
pleased with the situation. Our conversation 
was interesting. Ecce signum. 

Maggie was the speaker. I never could take 
the initiative with a woman, and always thought 
the way they do things in Leap-Year about the 
style for me. 

‘* You must have been charmed with your drive 
over this morning, Mr. Raynor,” she said, with a 
sly glance at me. What do you think I did? 
Acted like a blockhead, and tried to get off a 
compliment, after seeking inspiration in the crown 
of my hat, which I took off for the purpose, and 
put on again before I attempted to speak. 

“The drive over was pleasant,” I managed to 
say—I, who had never essayed a compliment be- 
‘*But the situation now, in 
point of fact, is, you know, what you know.” ; 

Giving the matter my careful consideration 
now, I am inclined to the opinion that I meant 
to say that the ride in the morning was very 
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pleasant, but the ride back was doubly so, on ac- 
count of her presence. Her astonished look at 
my inefficient speech, so far from helping me, 
only completed my overthrow. 

“That is to say,” I stammered, glaring re- 
proachfully at the off-horse, as if he had some- 
thing to do with my embarrassment—‘‘ that you 
—that I—that every body— What do you think 
of my team ?” 

At this strange finale to a strange address a 
disposition to laugh showed itself plainly in her 
face. But she replied with perfect composure, 

‘¢T think they are beauties, Will you let me 
drive ?” 

‘¢ You can’t drive,” I said, proud to find some- 
thing on which I could assert my superiority. 
‘* A woman don’t know any thing about a team.” 

‘Will you let me try?” she said. ‘I have 
driven before.” 

She managed to touch my hand in taking the 
reins, and I was immediately thrown into a slow 
fever. I never got over it until—but I won't get 
before my story. She handled the reins like a 
female Jehu. I had to sit by her, and—I want- 
ed to. 

‘*T think you ought to call me by my name, 
Tom,” she said. ‘‘ We used to be great friends 
when we were such little things, and I have had 
enough of ‘Miss Margaret’ and ‘ Miss Newell.’ 
Call me Maggie, please.” 

I couldn’t have done it at the moment if it 
would have saved my life. And she referred to 
that period when she was foremost of my young 
tormentors. The one I was so often forced to 
kiss, and who laughed at me because I didn’t 
like it! 

We got home at last. I did not drive so fast 
on the last half of the way as the first, and my 
mother came smiling down the steps to meet us. 
Maggie and my mother kissed with extreme unc- 
tion. I stood by, conscious that I looked mean, 
end trying to find that mine of gold in my hat. 

‘*How did you and Tom get on together ?” 
said my mother as we entered the parlor. 

‘¢ We are the best of friends,” said she. ‘‘ Are 
we not, Tom?” 

I don’t know what I said. I never expect to 
remember it. I only know that it exasperated 
me to hear her talk in that way before my mo- 
ther, and that the lafter laughed heartily at my 
misanthropical face. I left them to their own 
devices, and went out to look after my horses. 
When I came back they had their heads very 
close together, hatching some kind of mischief I 
felt sure. I was at once seized upon to play 
cribbage with Maggie, while mother went away 
to see after some household duties. It was a 
plot on her part; but somehow I didn’t feel so 
bad about it as I used to when she left me with 
Chrissy Downright or Nell Mason. But then I 
knew their “ tricks and manners” quite too well. 

I play a good game of cribbage, and I like 
aay one who can do the same. And Maggie was 
my full match. I don’t know how it was, but 
the tea-bell rang while we were still engaged in 
that mysterious ‘‘ fifteen two, fifteen four, fifteen 
six, and three are nine, and one for his nob,” so 
puzzling to a novice in the game of cribbage. 
Mother never came near us. She was too sharp 
for that, and too set on making mischief. 

I’m not going to tell vou all we did during the 
month Maggie staid with us. I only know that 
I was with her nearly all the time, and that after 
a week [ was as keen after picnics and parties as 
any of them. After the first week, too, the boys 
and girls began to flock to our house as they had 
never done before. I noticed that the best young 
men of my acquaintance liked to talk and dance 
with Maggie. Of course it was nothing to me; 
but I didn’t like it. I couldn’t get a chance to 
talk with her, and she was the only one I dared 
to talk with. But her visit was nearly over, and, 
to my intense surprise, I was sorry for it. Act- 
ually sorry, because a woman, a man-trap, was 
going away. A month before I was ready to 
run away at her approach. 

I went down to the Club the morning of the 
day preceding her departure. I was very glum, 
and Rodgers and Benton, two of the Club, began 
at me in this wise: 

“¢ Poor fellow! The rose forsakes his cheek,” 
said Benton, stretching out his cigar in a melo- 
dramatic manner. 

‘¢She is gone, she is fled, and she will not re- 
turn!” spouted Rodgers. 

‘Well, what’s the matter with you?” I de- 
manded, angrily. : 

‘‘Here may you see Benedick the married 
man,” replied Benton. 

When he said that, the reason I was sorry 
Maggie was going away, and the way to stop her, 
came to me like a thunder-clap. ‘‘ Thank you,” 
said I. And I shook hands with him warmly. 
He stared at me as if he thought I had lost my 
senses. But I turned my back on him and left 
the Club. I went directly home. Maggie had 
gone out somewhere. Our estate lay just on the 
outskirts of the village, as you know. I went 
through all the rooms in the house, not knowing 
where to look for Maggie, and every where I 
went I found something of hers. A book, a gui- 
tar, a knot of faded violets, and the like. In 
my wanderings I went up to a room overlooking 
the farm, and from it I sawher. She had found 
my old place of refuge, the island in the swamp. 
The timber had been cut away from the place, 
and as it lay in a deep valley, it was in full sight. 
A corduroy bridge had been laid to it, by which 
she had crossed. And there she sat with her 
elbows on her knees, looking fixedly into space. 
I came down from my look-out, crossed the bridge, 
and came upon her unawares. 

She had something in her lap as I came up, 
and peeping over her shoulder, I saw with a guilty 
sort of pleasure that they were little things I had 
given her at various times. She was turning 
them over in a vacant sort of manner, and did 
not see me as I came up. At that moment my 
timidity came back, and I stood like an idiot. 





But in that moment I knew that she was the 
‘one maid for me.” 

I don’t think I moved. But that magnetic 
influence passing from mind to mind told her 
that.some one was standing near. She looked 
up with a start, and the trinkets were scattered 
on the ground. A roseate flush stole into her 
cheek, which made her look more bewitching 
than ever. I stooped to pick up the scattered 
articles, and she did the same. We bumped 
our heads together. She looked up with a smile. 

** Maggie,” I said. 

“Well, Tom?” 

“Do you—don't you think that—that Dora 
Mead is a nice girl ?” 

I don’t know what possessed me to say that. 
It was not what I meant to say at all. She drew 
up her shoulders in a pretty way. 

** Certainly,” she said. 

‘*But Maggie, I am sorry you are going away.” 

“Thank you, Tom. You will get over it. 
Dora will comfort you.” 

‘* Perhaps she will,” I said, ‘‘if she only gets 
the chance. What do I care for Dora Mead ?” 

‘More than you do for any body else,” she 
said. ‘‘ And I don’t blame you.” 

“* Maggie!” 

She looked at me this time in such a way that 
in a moment my timidity was gone. I think a 
man who had been used to the wiles of woman 
could not have done it better than I did. And 
she put her hands in mine and promised to be 
my wife. 

When we came back looking very happy and 
at the same time very silly, my mother detected 
us on the spot. No need to tell her. For had 
she not sent for Maggie in order that I might 
fall in love with her? 

What a thing it is to have a mother who un- 
derstands human nature! ‘The bashful man is 
cured. 








HARP AND VOICE. 


Husnep is the voice and cold the hand, 
That once, in far-gone years, 

Could move with Music’s sweet command 
My heart to smiles or tears. 

The harp, unstrung, no more shall wake 
The haunted strains of yore, 

Save as, unheard, their echoes break 
On memory’s silent shore! 


No more the voice whose cadence soft 
The tenderest feeling thrilled, 
On silvery wings shall bear aloft 
My soul entranced and stilled— 
Until it falls on my rapt ear 
When mortal bonds are riven; 
And, as it breathed of heaven here, 
Shall hallow earth in heaven! 





LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. . 
POLITICAL RECEPTIONS. 


F course we have all kinds of parties and 

entertainments in England—balls, dinner- 
parties, féte-champétres, and croquet-parties, to 
say nothing of the eternal kettle-drums, those 
economical afternoon affairs, where tea, bread 
and butter, cakes, etc., are all that it is neces- 
sary to provide—save ices, perhaps, in the very 
hot weather — whether people dance, listen to 
music, or are content with talking only. The 
early London season begins after Easter, and 
lasts until the end or middle of July; but before 
Easter, while Parliament is sitting, there are al- 
ways plenty of people in the metropolis, and there 
are a few balls going on, but balls are the excep- 
tion in Lent, and receptions — chiefly political 
ones—are the order of the day. 

There are several houses in London where such 
receptions are held; but the most notable enter- 
tainments of the kind are those given by Mr. Dis- 
raeli, our present Tory Premier, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, now 
the leader of the Opposition. 

The invitations are issued some week or ten 
days beforehand, as follows : 


Mrs. Disraktt [or Mrs. GLADSTONE, as the case may be], 
At Home, 
SaturpAy [or WEDNESDAY], —— of —. 
Foreign Orrice, Downine Street (or Cartton House TERRACE]. 


No time is specified ; people begin to assemble at 
about half past ten, and leave by twelve or there- 
abouts. They are usually held on Wednesdays 
or Saturdays, because on those nights the Houses 
of Parliament do not sit. 

As a rule, no amusement of any kind is pro- 
vided for the guests. ‘The host and hostess re- 
ceive you in the first drawing-room you enter; 
then you make your way through a brilliant suite 
of rooms crowded to suffocation, and by-and-by 
partake of a light refreshment of ices, tea, cake, 
fruit, etc., served on a long buffet in one of the 
further rooms, and that is all the actual pro- 
gramme of the evening. Sometimes—as when 
such entertainments were held at the old official 
residence in Downing Street—the suite of apart- 
ments were any thing but brilliant—rather dark 
and very dingy-looking in fact, with hardly any 
furniture about them; nothing but a few settees 
ranged against the wall, and only a row of fine 
marble pillars down the centre of the principal 
room redeemed their appearance at all. The 
entrance, too, was so bad that a long wooden 
corridor, as well as an awning-covered corridor, 
had to be built out pretty well every time the 
official residence was called into requisition for 
such a purpose. But whatever be the short- 
comings of the place, the brilliancy of the as- 
sembly is quite sure to make up for them. All 


the great stars from both sides of the political | 


hemisphere congregate here—celebrities of all 
kinds, both literary and social, and the most 
beautiful women of the day to boot. 

Mrs. Gladstone's house, in Carlton House Ter- 
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race, is in itself a sight worth seeing. You as- 
cend a small flight of steps, where powdered foot- 
men and a sombre-dressed butler stand ready to 
receive you and marshal you the way that you 
should go. On entering you give your name, 
and at a table close by a list is kept of the guests 
as they arrive, to be published next day in all the 
morning papers. It is astonishing how anxious 
people are that their names should appear, and 
if by any chance they are omitted, what trouble 
they take to send a special notification to the 
press that they were present, though their names 
were not inserted. 

All this, by-the-by, is in the outer hall. The 
inner hall is very large and lofty, and you have 
to cross this to deposit your cloaks in the dining- 
room before you make your way up stairs. 

The grand staircase branches off on either 
side, and its walls are lined with pictures of 
various kinds, from Leech’s sketches to some 
fine works of the Old Masters, 

At the top of the staircase a few steps and 
a broad landing lead to the drawing-rooms, in 
the first of which Mrs. Gladstone receives you. 
These rooms are beautifully furnished and abound 
in works of art. Cabinets against the wall are 
full of the choicest china, for Ceramic ware is 
the great hobby of Mr. Gladstone’s life. When 
the Budget proved more troublesome than usual 
he was wont to renew his wasted energies by a 
half hour devoted to his treasures in Majolica 
and Henri Deux. Easels, with choice prints 
and exquisite specimens of photography fill every 
corner, and statuary of all kinds abound. You 
breathe an atmosphere of art from the moment 
you enter the great man’s home. 

In time the crowd disperse themselves through 
the various rooms, gossip a little over a cup of 
tea or an ice, and are the lions, or lionize, as the 
case may be. 

The head of the stairs, I notice—those few 
steps which lead to the first drawing-room—is 
where Mr. Gladstone, later in the evening, after 
the du:y of receiving his guests. is over, mostly 
takes up his stand, with a knot of the ruling 
spirits, male and female, round him. 

All political chiefs seem to have a worn, weary 
look about them. Mr. Gladstone’s is decidedly 
a fine intellectual face, with a great deal of fire 
in his speaking gray eye, but he is always pale 
and apparently exhausted, and pays but little at- 
tention to his dress. His hair is long and sprink- 
led with gray, and he still wears the large old- 
fashioned collars which nearly cover the chin— 
that shapely, well-defined chin of his which de- 
notes so unmistakably the strong determination 
of his character. 

Turn where you will you see some one who 
has made his mark in our country’s history. 
Here Lord Clarendon’s blanched face is busily 
discussing sometlting with an old brother poli- 
tician, which something we of course think must 
be the affairs of the nation. Near to him is the 
present Speaker of the House of Commons with 
his wife, a high-bred looking woman, who is 

-leaning back in the centre ottoman, talking to 
the Count D’Azelir, one of the most polished 
members of our diplomatic corps, from which, 
alas! he is about to retire. By-and-by Tenny- 
son passes, exchanging a word here and there. 
You recognize him in a moment from his exact 
resemblance to his photographs, which are in 
nearly every shop window—the long face and 
the long shaggy beard and whiskers are unmis- 
takable; indeed there is altogether a rather 
unkempt appearance about our Poet Laureate, 
which you forget in a moment when you hear 
him talk, especially if you can induce him to 
touch upon his own little home in the Isle of 
Wight. He must be making quite a fortune 
now, for our periodicals are paying him fabulous 
prices for very short poems of only a few lines 
long. 

Mr. Bright, too, has found his way to these 
receptions in Carlton House Terrace; and there 
is certainly nothing either weary or worn-looking 
about his appearance. Rumor says he will have 
a seat in the next Liberal Cabinet; but then ru- 
mor has a hundred tongues, more than fifty of 
them false. 

If I stop to tell you further about Mrs. Glad- 
stone’s entertainments, I shall leave myself but 
little space for the wonderful receptions Mrs. 
Disraeli has been holding this year; and they 
surpass any thing of the kind we have ever had 
here. 

In the first place, the New Foreign Office was 
placed at her disposal—a very splendid building, 
which is not even now quite complete. It forms 
part of the block to be devoted to those Govern- 
ment Offices, which are to replace the present 
very inconvenient ones. ‘The new India House 
is part of the same plan, where the best of all the 
entertainments given to the Sultan of, Turkey 
took place last year. We have never before or 
since had such a ball in England. The company 
were much the same as at a state ball, for the 
Queen’s list was chiefly consulted when the invi- 
tations were issued. 

All the gentlemen were obliged to appear in 
uniform or Court ‘dress, and the ladies donned 
their newest and richest attire. Such brilliant 
lighting from wax-lights and gas combined! 
Such music, all as good as it could be. Scarlet 
and gold was the prevailing tone of color every 
where, relieved by the vivid green of huge trop- 
ical plants. The air was kept at a medium tem- 
perature by mountains of ice on gilt stands, and 
in retired nooks, every here and there, water 
trickled over beds of ferns and rock-work as if 





they had been there for a quarter of a century. 
All that earthly talent and earthly grandeur could 
do to make it perfect was done, and so far it was 
perfect ; but amidst all this pomp, this busy life, 
the Angel of Death stepped in to claim its own, 
and poor Madame Musurus, the wife of the 
Turkish Embassador, died, or, at all events, was 
taken away in a dying state from the Royal sup- 
' per-table. I am, however, wandering from my 





subject ; but the style of the two buildings—the 
New Foreign Office and the India Oftice—are so 
much alike that I can hardly describe the one 
without recalling the other. 

Plenty of pure white stone, plenty of highly- 
decorated ceilings and walls make the New For- 
eign Office a very worthy abode for such an as- 
sembly. It is indeed far more like a monarch’s 
palace than a mere official residence. The grand 
staircase is quite regal in its character; the bal- 
usters are of brown and white marble and ala- 
baster, surmounted by a slab of dark serpentine 
rock. The corridors round are rich in marble 
pillars with gilt capitals, and the arches and ara- 
besque work about them.are as perfect as they 
could be. Moreover, the first reception was 
graced with the presence of Royalty, and we good 
folks here are very glad to see our reigning fam- 
ily among us. 

The Queen herself, since her bereavement, has 
taken no part in such gayeties, but the natural 
loyalty expends itself now on the younger branch- 
es of her family ; in fact, it is impossible to give 
a stranger a true notion of the great popularity 
of our Princess of Wales; the smallest atom of 
gossip about her is listened to with the warmest 
interest ; she is mobbed wherever she goes, and, 
though she has been in England more than five 
years, the crowd is just as great round the gates 
in Hyde Park, when she is expected to drive, as 
when she came first among us as a bride. A 
prettier or more graceful or more gracious wo- 
man you could hardly see. 

At Mrs. Disraeli’s At Home she was accom- 
panied by her husband, Prince and Princess 
Christian—the Queen's youngest married daugh- 
ter—the Duke of Cambridge, and Prince Teck, 
who matsried the Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

In England people are always anxious to know 
what the Princess of Wales wears, for she dress- 
es in admirable taste; perhaps the belles on the 
other side of the Atlantic may have a similar 
curiosity, so I will ‘describe her toilette: ‘The 
dress was a white and gold tarlatan, trimmed 
with gold braid and black bows edged with gold ; 
over this was a tunic of white silk, also trimmed 
with gold braid. In her hair she wore a dia- 
mond tiara and a bow or two of cerise colored 
ribbons; and long cerise ends of ribbons tied the 
ten or twelve rows of pearls round her neck. 
She did not, as she often does, wear the blue 
ribbon of the garter across the body of her dress, 
but a cluster of glittering orders on the right 
shoulder was very effective and pretty, spark~ 
ling as she moved. 

As usual, every body present seemed anxious to 
see the Royal group, and the principal reception- 
room, in which they remained for some time aft- 
er their arrival, was thronged. Mr. and Mrs. 
Disraeli went down to the principal entrance to 
escort them thither, and remained with them 
during the greater part of the evening. 

Mr. Disraeli shows the wear and tear of offi- 
cial life quite as much as the leader of the Op- 
position. ‘‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown ;” and uneasy, I fear, lies many a head on 
whom the coveted boon of power falls. As I 
looked at him I thought of him rather as a nov- 
elist than as a Premier; and I wondered wheth- 
er, in very truth, he were proving in his own per- 
son the feelings of many of his heroes, who very 
nearly occupied a similar position. Lady St. 
Jokn’s words, in his famous Sibyl, would come 
into my head: ‘‘ People get into Parliament”— 
he made her say, if you remember—‘‘ to get on; 
their aims are indefinite. If they have indulged 
in hallucinations about place before they enter 
the House they are soon freed from such dis- 
tempered fancies ; they find they have no more 
talent than other people, and, if they had, they 
learn that power, patronage, and pay are reserved 
for us and our friends. Well, then, like practi- 
cal men, they look to some result, and they get it. 
They are asked out to dinner more than they 
would be; they move rigmarole resolutions at 
nonsensical public meetings, and they get in- 
vited, with their women, to assemblies at their 
leaders, where they see stars and blue ribbons, 
and, above all, us, who they little think, in ap- 
pearing on such occasions, make the greatest 
possible sacrifice.” 

Herein the Premier’s own words, the very es- 
sence of the thing, is painted. These political 
** At Homes” are, there is no doubt, one of the 
strings by which the puppets on the political stage 
are pulled ; and, as I wandered among the long, 
handsome corridors, through various rooms all 
more or less full, all more or less rich in their 
decorations—as I listened to the inspiriting strain 
of the Coldstream Guards’ band stationed in the 
hall below me, I longed to draw aside the veil 
that clouded the present and the future ; and the 
beautiful women, the celebrities, the great and 
little men about here seemed only for a while so 
many actors in a drama. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PoLonaisE.—Nos. 24 and 26 of Harper's Bazar give 
the pattern of the polonaise or redingote. 

Mrs. F. C., anp orners.—We can not undertake to 
publish any special patterns in our Supplement, but 
will endeavor to make the variety great enough te 
suit the mass of our readers. In No. 24 of Harper'a 
Bazar, under the title of Smoking Jacket, you will 
find the pattern you require. 

‘ An Inquirer.—We know of no distinctive style of 
street dress for brides. A Watteau suit of Frenc pras 
silk, trimmed with satin of a deeper shade, has been 
made lately as part of a trousseau; also a chameleon 
silk of mingled gray and blue, with two skirts, trimmed 
with box-pleated ruffles, the upper skirt being fes- 
tooned at the back and sides. A Marie Antoinette 
fichu forms the over-wrapping. This style is rez be- 
coming to slight figures and very youthful brides. 
The bonnet, gloves, and boots should match in color. 

A Svussorteer.—You will probably find the styles 
you want in our New York Fashion article, No. 29. 
Open the dress behind, but not to the bottom of the 
skirt. The sleeveless sack will be appropriate. The 
sash may be either of ribbon or of the material of the 
dress; this is a matter of choice and convenience. 
Flat surfaces are not so pretty for trimming children’s 
dresses as raised, full ones. We would suggest nar- 
row bias frills, of blue silk instead of velvet ribbon for 
trimming a blue and white plaid poplin. 
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84q Netted ee nineteen beads of the cord, 
as ® 2, re ‘ ° ane a : thus forming a wi run the 
= ‘ ‘ 74 ’ , $ . thread through the next shell, 
Tuts is a pretty square with ; phe + : = then again through nineteen 
a circular point d’esprit founda- a ee: Se : beads of the cord, and repeat 
tion, on which is embroidered ti ‘ T > from *. Having finished the 
a raised bouquet in point de ¥ coe rosettes, now sew them on a 
reprise. It is worked in coarse ; 2 } S $ bag of violet silk, in the man- 
or fine cotton or accord- tik ft ner shown by the illustration 
which it is deoiguads The of ‘ ans : | 
it is desi f e ef- * 
fect is very good, if the foun- : ’ |\ Two ats for Lamps, 
dation is netted in black-silk $5 75,008 . ases, etc, 
and the guipure worked in col- » : : ; Boru these. mats are of 
ors.. The form of the founda- o/ brown carriage-leather, and 
tion may be made circular by b Abtssds 5 v9 are circular, being six inches 
working around the edge of the + n/a (4 in diameter. The trimming 
— desprit filling in button- m : } is easily made. For Fig. 1 
ole stitch, having first run sev- A = ' prepare first a round piece of 
eral threads around it to make ‘ a4 pasteboard six inches in diam- 
- firm, oad then poling xed i) oO > K eter; cover this on one side 
eatside corners. To this with brown carriage-leather, 
may be sewed an edge of tat- >> fastening it to the pasteboard 
ted or guipure lace. The man- bg by means of gum-arabic, and 
ner of working the foundation, 2 border the edge with green 
ys well —— sg point or Oper coffee berries of different sizes. 
‘esprit and point de reprise, The berries are fastened on 
are probably familiar to our : with gum-arabic and sewed 
readers, as we have already de- over with black silk, the 
scribed them several times in threads of which cross, as 
the Bazar. We will only men- 1 ox Os aN shown in the _ illustration. 
- that in ange the —_ ® be ; Cover the under side also with 
tion in point d’esprit four carriage-leather, cut the edge 
squares of the net are left free x sta » into small scallops, and finish 
for the centre of each flower. ith f black bead 
These are afterward filled by x i i Fig. 2 prepare oe “cir- 
little wheels, which are worked 2 ¢ +, ¥, cular pieces of carriage-leath- 
in loose button-hole stitch. i) sticking the backs togeth- 
\ ts > |i er, and finish the edge with a 
Cravat Bow. } ‘ \ border of opaque beads, sewed 
Tus neat little bow, which ae a | on as shown in the illustra- 
may be worn instead of a q * > & tion. Put the needle through 
brooch, is made ‘of a double o< the double material close to 
iece of satin two inches wide, TTY the outer edge, sticking it from 
lined with gauze. The ends q PP bd under ; string twelve beads on 
are pointed, the strip is folded, > wre the working thread, then put 
lengthwise, and sewed seuetier ; D4 \/ eX the needle — ae. = 
so that the seam lies along the ‘ R es mat, three-eighths of an inc 
back of the strip. The bow is a4 from the former point, run it 
fastened on by means of a < , back through the last three 
clasp-pin, as shown by the sec- 2 +" - beads, and string on nine oth- 
ond illustration, which gives "\, 4 ers. Proceed in this manner. 
the under side of the bow. BAS we es Having finished this edge, pre- 
¥ ees pare two additional circles— 
Bead and Shell Work- > . . <> the one three-fourths of an 
Bag. - Be x 7 inch, the other an inch and a 
MATERIALS: Violet silk, vio- Ce Oe nee half less in diameter than the 
let silk ribbon half an inch in first circles. These are edged 
width, crystal beads, pearl <= Ds > kh with beads in the same man- 


















































Square 1n Nerrep GUIPURE. 






















illustration ; and on these a round of 
loops, which finishes the edge and is 
worked as follows: First string a bead 
cord, then fasten the thread to one of 
the shells of the last round, run it 
through one bead of the cord, * string 
on five beads, runthe thread through 


Cravat Bow.—Wrone SIDE. 





Cravat Bow.—Ricut SIDE. 


ner as the larger circle, except that alabaster beads are used for the 
larger and crystal for the smaller of the two. Finally, sew these two 
circles on each other, and then on the larger one. 

The patterns in Figs. 3-5 may also be used for bordering. The 
border, Fig. 3, consists of small rosettes formed of cucumber seeds 
and black beads, and sewed on the scallops of the foundation. Fig. 4 
is a border of jet beads and bugles. Fig. 5 is a border in imitation 
of a twisted cord. It is made of opaque, alabaster, crystal, and jet 
beads, which are arranged over a white cord. 


snail shells (Venetian shells), white cord. This pretty bag is of violet 
silk, ornamented on both sides by a circular piece worked in crystal 
beads and shells. The accompanying illustration shows the bag of 
half the size. Each shell must be pierced with four small holes. Be- 
gin each piece in the centre and work in the round as follows: 1st 
round.—A shell, forming the centre, and on this four bead loops, the 
first of which counts ten beads and the remainder only eight, while 
the thread must always be run back through the last two of the pre- 
ceding loop. 2d round.—Run the needle through the first two beads ij 














Fig. 1.—Mar ror Lamps, Vases, etc. Fig. 2.—Mar ror Lamps, Vass, ETC. 
of the first loop of the first round, then string on 

16, beads, put the needle through the second fol- 
lowing bead of the same loop of the first round, 
repeat this twice; > again string on 16 beads, 
put the needle through the fourth bead of the 
next loop of the first round; then make two other ‘ 
loops, each of 16 beads, with each of which pass over 3; 
a bead of the first round, and repeat in the round from >. 
3d round.—Run the thread through the first seven beads of 
the first loop of the second round, * then string. on 11 beads, 
and, passing. over two beads of the same loop of the former round, 
run the needle through the 3d following bead, string on 11 beads, run the needle 
through the 7 beads of the following loop of the last round, and repeat from >. 
4th round.—Run the thread through the first six beads of the first loop of the 
last round, then > string on two beads, after which a shell, running the thread 
through two holes thereof, then again two beads, after which run the thread 
through the middle bead of the next scallop of the last round, and repeat from >. 
This done, six rounds follow, which are easily arranged with the assistance of the 


Embroidery Pattern for Lambrequin. 
See illustration, page 457. 
A LAMBREQUIN executed in the colors given 
on page 457 has a very pretty effect. It may 
, be worked either in wool and silk, or entirely in 
beads. ‘The fineness of materials will depend on 
the use for which the lambrequin is designed. The 
’ outer edge is finished with a silk cord, or with a string 
a of beads. 


Four Squares for Covers. 
See illustration, page 457. 

THESE four squares set together give a portion of a cover. Two of 
the squares are of fine piqué, embroidered with fine crochet cord. The 
star in the centre of one of them is worked in satin stitch with knitting cot- 
ton. The square in netted guipure needs no further description, as we have 
already frequently given the instructions needed for the working of the sev- 
Borpers ror Mats. eral stitches. The crochet square, which is worked in backward and for- 


Fig. 3. 
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EmBromwerY PATTERN FOR LAMBREQUIN. 


ward rounds, is as follows: 1st round.—Beginning on the under corner, a foundation of * 6 a fact or a delusion 2 And what shall we say about bear’s-grease, that was once held in such 
ch. (chain stitches); crochet then 1 de. (double crochef) in the second of these ch. ; but the aS repute, and the hair-producing character of which still lingers, as did the odor of flowers to 
dc., however, must be only so far completed as still to leave two loops on the needle. Next Tommy Moore’s broken vase? Delusions all, I fear, or at any rate mostly. ' Consideration 
crochet 1 tc. (treble crochet) in the 1st of the 6 ch.—in doing this the last three loops on of the structure and anatomy of individual hairs will prompt to this conclusion, and experi- 
the needle are to be worked off with one thread—this completes a leaf. From > re- ence, I think, confirm it. Each hair, as is generally known, springs from a bulb, and 
peat twelve times; then turn the work and crochet 2d round—1 sc. (single crochet) each hair-bulb is naturally bedded in its own socket. The arrangement is one very 
in the stitch between the 4th and 5th leaves, counting from the end; work again S._ comparable to that of a tooth in its jaw-socket and membranous investiture. Ifa 
two leaves, then 1 sc. between the 2d and 3d following leaves, ete. At the end hair be broken off, or if, growing weak from one of many causes, it withers down, 
of the round work three leaves, after which turn the work and crochet the 3d leaving the root behind, then doubtless much may be done to effect restora- 
round back in the same manner. tion by proper treatment; but if the bulb has wholly gone, and the skin once. 
Having worked eleven such rows of leaves, border the square by a closed up, then. one might as well expect to grow a new tooth from the 
round alternating 9 ch., 1 sc. in the stitch between each leaf. For the gap whence a tooth had been extracted as to evolve from that particular 
corners, work a sufficient number of stitches to make it square. bulb-socket a new hair. The only effectual way I know of whereby 
The outer row of the border is formed of double crochet, 1 de. to impart a new head of hair to a pericramium upon which the 
being worked in each stitch of the last round, and 3 de. in each blight of actual baldness has fallen, is that of transplantation. 
corner stitch. It is a perfectly established fact that hairs can be transplanted 
The mode of arranging these squares is a matter of taste. from one head to another, and that when thus transplanted 
The cover may be composed only of the crochet and net- they will grow. I say nothing about the pain such an 
ted guipure squares, or of the embroidered squares operation would cause—that is a matter to be reflected 
with one or the other of those described. The cover on by the patient. In like manner, feathers and 
is bordered with twisted fringe or crochet edging. teeth will grow if similarly transplanted. The ex- 
periment was tried, and succeeded, of transplant- 
ing a tooth to the comb of a cock. ‘These 
physiological facts are suggestive of much 
cranial ‘artistic beauty, whenever fashion 
may prompt individuals to incur the 
pain of its infliction. One can read- 
ily imagine the imposing beauty 
that would come of adorning 
human heads with birds’ feath- 
ers. It would be some sort 
of a triumph for a lady 
to boast that she grew 
her own  ostrich- 
plumes. 

When hairs 
have withered 
away down to 
their respect- 
ive bulbs their 

growth can be 
promoted by cer- 
tain applications. 

Among these can- 

tharides, or Spanish 
flies, have acquired a ce- 
lebrity which upon the whole 
may be pronounéed merited. 
Cantharidin, however, in all its 
various states, is so powerful an 
agent that the employment of it 
should never be trusted to the discre- 
tion of a hair-dresser. Pernitrate of 
mercury is another agent that has grown 
into repute for the same purpose. ‘This also, 
however, is dangerous when used too strong, 
and its degree of concentration can only be judged 
of in respect to each particular case. ‘The repute 
required by bear’s-grease for strengthening the hair, 
and even overcoming baldness, is wholly unfounded. 
Bear 8-grease first came into vogue through application of 
_ What is called the doctrine of signatures, whereby it was, 
m one stage of medical belief, inferred that each particular 
agent used, or capable of being used, gave evidence by external 


sign of inward potentiality. ‘Thus inasmuch as bears were seen to 
grow a strong coat 


of hair, the signature 
was adopted as founda- 
tion for the belief that 
any scalp to which 
bear’s-grease might be 
applied should forth- 
with produce hair in 
true ursine fashion. 

Very conducive to the 
well-being of hair is as- 
Four Squares ror Covers, in CrocHet, — oe of pss 
; c Pomr Russe, ‘A . small cutaneous scales 
tion. The magnificent ” oe Am: Haaren Coneunn, that invest every inch of 
masses of hair to be the skin it grows upon. 
seen on the heads of foreign peasant-girls, who Brushing accomplishes this well, and the mild 
never wear bonnets or other head-covering, is friction of the brush is also advantageous by 
a standing proof of the soundness of this doc- stimulating a proper supply of blood toward 
trine. Conversely, again, who can have failed ‘the hair-roots. Let no one be led away by the 
to remark the tendency to baldness which any _ notion that so-called magnetic brushes are of 
persistent covering of the head induces? Is especial use. Magnetic brushes are like any 
there any cure for baldness when it has be- ordinary brushes, in effect neither better nor 
come confirmed ? Are those elixirs, those worse. ‘True, indeed, each of these magnetic 
‘ : ‘ balms of Gilead, those rosemary essences, and brushes has a magnet fixed into its reverse ; 
ORDER IN Point Russe ror Baskets, Lam- other things of which hair-dressers talk to one but any person acquainted with magnetism will Borper 1x Point Russe For Baskets, LAM- 

BREQUINS, ETC. about in such bland persuasive tones—are they feel assured that the conditions of arrangement BREQUINS, ETC. ; 





























































Two Borders in Point Russe. 


For Triuminc Baskets, LAMBRE- 
QUINS, ETC. 


THESE two borders are used as 
trimming for baskets, lambre- 
quins, the outer edge of cush- 
ions, ete. Both are worked 
with colored silk twist on 
velvet, cloth, or silk. 
The fringe in the first 
figure, as well as 
the star figures, 
is fastened at 
the points by 
means of a 
short stitch. 
The fringe’ 
and figures in 
the second fig- 
ure are worked in 
half - polka _ stitch. 
These designs are ex- 
tremely simple and tasteful 
withal, and can be executed 
with great facility, even by any 
one not accustomed to embroidery. 








TREATMENT OF THE HAIR. 


aes the hair be wholly devoid of 
feeling, it is not devoid of life, and soon re- 
sents any discipline founded on the treatment of it . 
as mere dead filaments. It can not be pinched with 
hot irons, or crinkled in and out in waves, without caus- 
ing speedy deterioration, as many ladies have, when too 
late, discovered to their cost. No style of hair-dressing is 
so congenial to its well-being as that of arranging it in plain 
bands. Curling, in whatever way conducted, is injurious; curling 
by hot irons most injurious of all. Far more prejudicial, however, 
are some of these crinkling and waving operations which unfortunate- 
ly have become fashionable. They are only second in evil to certain _ 
operations of dyeing, 
and, still worse, bleach- 
ing, which will be no- 
ticed further on. 
Coming now to the 
discipline of the hair, 
the method or methods 
of keeping it in order, 
I believe the more it 
feels the touch of the 
atmospheric air the 
better for its condi- 
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extent, alkaline contact affects the coloring-mat- 


hair a soft, silky brilliancy ; the so-called brillian- 
tine, in point of fact, which gentlemen—vain 
young ones—use for their whiskers and mus- 
taches is only glycerine scented. For bandoline 
nothing is better—perhaps nothing so good—as a 
very small fragment of gum-tragacanth dissolved 
in water and perfumed, The fragment must be 
very small, otherwise the solution wili turn the 
accroche-ceur into a veritable horn, as uncom- 
fortable to wear as ungraceful to look at. Peo- 
ple who use pomades should be very careful that 
they do not apply injurious coloring-matters to 
the hair. ‘The fashion these some years past has 
come in of using yellow or straw-colored pomades. 
They are elegant to look at, and so long as the 
yellow tint is imparted by palm-oil, as it should 
be, they are, sanitarily considered, unobjection- 
able. I fear, however, that in many instances 
the peculiar tint of yellow so much desiderated 
is given by incorporation with some injurious 
metallic compound. Roseate pomades are never, 
on account of their coloring-matter, objection- 
able, the tint being always imparted by alkanet 
root, which is wholly innocuous. In respect te 
the oleaginous composition of pomades, that va- 
ries greatly. Spermaceti, and almost any ani- 
mal oil or fat—except mutton-fat—may be em- 
ployed in their composition. I believe the very 
best oleaginous hair application consists of a 
mixture of castor-oil and alcohol, two parts by 
measure of the former to one of the latter, the 
whole perfumed according to taste. ‘The circum- 
stance should here be mentioned that castor-oil 
is the only oil admitting of this treatment; if, 
for example, it were attempted to combine olive- 
oil with alcohol, the operator would soon find he 
had taken trouble in vain. Between the two no 
union would ensue; and the same remark applies 
to every oil, with the exception of castor-oil. 
The hair of human beings, as well as of ani- 
mals, holds sulphur in its composition, and re- 
tains this element obstinately. Thus, if a scrap 
of flannel, a thousand times or even ten thou- 
sand times washed, be taken and analyzed for 
sulphur, this element will invariably be found. 
It is a property of sulphur—and more especially 
of a certain sulphur containing gas—to turn sev- 
eral metallic combinations black. Lead is one 
bf the metals in this category, and accordingly 
lead has formed the basis of more than one hair- 
tye. Bismuth is another of these metals, and 
filver another; the blackening function of silver 
salts, however, when used as hair-dyes, is not 
wholly referable to this sulphurous reaction. 





THORNS IN THE FLESH OF A 
MARRIED MAN. 


Y DEAR BAZAR,—The spring has come. 

The spring with its glory of birds and flow- 
ers, its singing brooks and humming bees, its 
house-cleaning and dress-makers. It is upon 
these last two subjects that I wish more particu- 
larly to address you, for I have been credibly in- 
formed that you, more than any other paper, ap- 
peal to the hearts of the ladies. ‘Those tender 
organs I also would touch to-day in behalf of my 
unfortunate brethren similarly situated with my- 
self. ‘The dear creatures have unbounded re- 
spect for any thing they see in print; and, be- 
tween you and me, it is very possible my own 
wife may read these remarks and never dream 
they proceed from her husband. For I am a 
timid man; and when she bears down upon me 
in the magnificence of her new spring suit my 
tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouth, and I 
can only admire. 

But, as I was saying, it is May with its per- 
fect weather, its unfolding trees and flowers, and 
yet; with all the outdoor attractions, and my 
own cordial invitations, I see no more of this 
wife of mine than if she was an evening ac- 
quaintance. Do you ask me why? She is 
house-cleaning and -dress-making. Ever since 
the middle of March buckets of water have been 
traveling up stairs, carpets have promenaded 
down to be shaken, walls have been whitewashed, 
closets emptied, and a general state of confusion 
has prevailed. I sometimes pinch myself by way 
of making sure of my personal identity, for it is 
really difficult to discover my own clothes, and 
the new set of shirts I bought only last fall are 
scattered no one knows whither. 

It is a terrible condition of things. And to 
crown it all, my wife assures me that it is an ab- 
solute necessity which must be undergone every 
spring and fall, or she will lose her reputation as 
a housekeeper. As I am a young married man 
I don’t venture to contradict her, for I suppose 
I know nothing about it. When I was a bach- 
elor and had my suite of rooms there never 
seemed to be any house-cleaning, and I knew 
where to find every thing. But bless you, now- 
adays I shudder at the thought of the missing 
books and papers, and long in vain for the snug 
library-table which formerly held all my treas- 
ures undisturbed. And when I consider that 
thousands of men all through the length and 
breadth of the land are in the same bewildered 
state of mind at this very same time I lose my- 
self in the vastness of the conception, and my 
only relief is to write you. 





commencement 


economize by having her dresses made and al- 
tered at home, and she hoped I would do my 
best to make it pleasant to the artiste. I en- 
deavored feebly to commend her course, but my 
heart misgave me as I noted the comfortable in- 
stallation of the treasure, and feared the ae 
might be too attractive. So it has prov The 
April days have lengthened into May; the robes, 
and sacques, and walking-suits, are heaped up 
around her ; 
“And that female still is sitting, 


Still is sitting, still is sitting, 
On the pleasant chair with rockers just within the 
chamber door.” 


I will not finish the quotation for fear I might 
be tempted to be too severe. 

Every fine day my wife goes shopping, and re- 
turns laden with ‘‘ the cheapest things—real bar- 
gains,” not to mention the variety of brown pa- 
per parcels, which make their appearance in the 
course of the afternoon and evening. When I 
occasionally suggest that she may be accumula- 
ting more than one woman can well carry on her 
back, she silences me with an estimate of the 
amount she is saving by having her dresses made 
at home, and wonders how I can be so hard- 
hearted, when Madame considers these things in- 
dispensable to her position in society. Of course, 
I do not say another word, but submit it to you 
as a critic of discretion whether the trimmings 
and fandangos with which Madame sees fit to 
decorate the garments may not be almost as cost- 
ly sometimes as the foundation. 

In this pleasant spring weather our friends are 
liable to drop in upon us to spend the night, for 
I am a man of hospitable inclinations, and like 
to have my spare room occupied. But, for that 
matter, it is tenanted already ; and as the dress- 
maker must not be disturbed, my wife and I give 
up our own snug apartment, and make ourselves 
uncomfortable in the attic, which, by reason of 
the house-cleaning hitherto adverted to, is not 
the most inviting place in the world. 

Of course, the dress-maker comes to the table. 
My better half says it is the custom; that her 
feelings would be outraged by any other treat- 
ment; and so I am constrained twice a day to 
contemplate her angular features, as well as the 
plump, rounded cues of her assistant. No more 
cozy little talks with my wife on family topics. 
I really begin to feel almost like an interloper 
in my own house; for she never by any chance 
addresses me, and I am bound to do my duty 
in heaping up the dress-makers’ plates. It 
is wonderful what appetites the creatures have. 
Before I have thought of my own dinner they 
are ready for a second helping, and their tastes 
are so very discriminating with regard to the 
best cuts. It seems to me if I devoured fashion- 
plates all day long, and bit off my thread in the 
same manner they do, I shouldn’t care for much 
else; but they are a singular race of beings, and 
Iam having a fine opportunity to study them up. 

Then the materials of the trade. Every time 
I go up stairs I must navigate carefully amidst 
waves of muslins, and baréges, and poplins, and 
repeat the skipping-rope of my very juvenile days 
in frantic capers over braids and trimmings. It 
is really wonderful that one female's wardrobe 
can consume so much ; but my lady assures me 
she doesn’t begin to compare with most of her 
sex, and wishes I could only see the dresses of 
some of her friends. J do not wish it at all; 
indeed I have quite enough to see as it is, and 
would willingly shut out some of the contempla- 
tion. 

Moreover, I fully and firmly believe that these 
doings will be the death of me yet. From my 
earliest days I have been impressed with a great 
horror of lock-jaw, more immediately that pro- 
duced by running a needle into one’s flesh. And 
although I have never had any experience of the 
disease I am convinced it will be my fate, and at 
present it seems to be approaching. Wherever I 
go there are needles. I have picked up a score 
at least in our own room; I encounter them in 
the chairs, in the table-cover, in my wife’s dress, 
when for the sake of Auld Lang Syne I incau- 
tiously put my arm around her. 

What is to be done? To prohibit the intro- 
duction of these feminine weapons of warfare 
would never do, yet by their continued impor- 
tation I am daily in greater danger. My life 
hangs, not on a thread, but a needle. I no 
longer dare to change my boots for slippers 
when I come home in the evening, and am now 
seriously meditating the propriety of sleeping in 
them, as it is altogether possible there may be 
needles in the bed. Were it not for my dread 
of finding a needle in a haystack I should cer- 
tainly encamp on one during this reign of terror ; 
but I haven't a doubt I should be pursued even 
there. 

And my wife actually has the hard-heartedness 
to laugh at me—to tell me there is no occasion 
for my fears, Nay, more. I am convinced she 
has confidentially informed the dress-maker of 
them, for that individual looks at me more say- 
agely than ever, and I have detected a piercing 
glance which suggested danger. What if the in- 
furiated female should stick me with a needle, 
and pretend she mistook me for a pin-cushion. 
It is terrible to contemplate. 

Several times I have been on the point of mak- 
ing my will, but have desisted in the hope that 
things would improve and the dress-maker vacate. 
But there are no signs. ‘The ruffling and stitch- 
ing still go on in one part of the house, and the 
scrubbing and cleaning in another, while the har- 
vest of needles is unabated. 1 was even forced 
the other day to take refuge in a closet merely 
for the sake of peace and quietness, 





How long this state of affairs will continue I 





am. not-prepared to say. I have always been.a 
great advocate of matrimony; but I-ask you, my 
dear Bazar, in all honesty and earnestness, can 
I conscientiously recommend it to my bachelor 
friends any longer? Am I justified in advising 


them to take upon themselves the martyrdom to 
which I am to be subjected every six months for 
the rest of my natural life? It seems to me a 
terrible responsibility. ; 

I-have heard traditions of times when the 


young women did not require such multitudi- - 


nous costumes, when one or two afternoon dress- 
es sufficed them, instead of one or. two dozen; 
when they thought themselves well-dressed in 
neat calicoes, and did not trouble their heads 
about the many fashions. But then those days 
were very long ago. I have always considered 
my wife a pattern of good sense, but if in the 
matter of wardrobe I must keep pace with her, 
may a needle stick into me and end my miseries! 

What would you think of establishing Retreats 
for Married Men during the semi-annual periods 
of house-cleaning and dress-making? I havean 
idea of getting up a company, a sort of Life In- 
surance affair, you know, and am convinced the 
stock would be taken in less than no time. 

They might be arranged somewhat on the plan 
of asylums for nervous patients, where the par- 
ties could compare their respective experiences, 
and: perhaps suggest a project for the alleviation 
of this constantly-increasing and distressing evil. 
To be sure, they might be detrimental to the 
young men who have an idea of getting married, 
and who, seeing such arrangements, might be 
induced to withdraw into their bachelor shells 
again. 

But something must be done. The future of 
the country imperatively demands it. Are men 
much longer to be slaves to scrubbing-brushes 
and needles? to go about in terror of their lives 
on account of these domestic invasions? If the 
ladies will not take the matter in hand we must 
do it ourselves. ‘The consequences will be tre- 
mendous in the enormous increase of bachelors, 
but the blame will rest with the fair perpetrators 
of the mischief. 

We have heard of Women’s Rights meetings 
long enough, and I have never encouraged them; 
but now I deem it my duty immediately to set 
about forming a Humane Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Married Men. 

Then, when the fatal needle comes which shall 
sew me up finally, I shall feel that my jaws were 
not locked until they had given utterance to no- 
ble and enlightened sentiments in behalf of the 
suffering classes of mankind who are now pa- 
tiently enduring the tortures of dress-making and 
house-cleaning. A Victim. 








AMERICANS ABROAD. 


MERICAN nature is essentially active and 
locomotive, and St. Aldegonde’s device— 
repos aillewrs—might be the motto of the na- 
tion. The untiring energy which, regarding toil 
as a pleasure, has made Americans what they 
are, seems equally to make their pleasures a toil. 
If they staid quietly at home and stuck steadily 
to business, they would probably lead happier 
lives, as they would die richer men. But fash- 
ion, curiosity, and restlessness send them abroad. 
They may make the pursuit of the dollar the 
great aim of their lives, but, like all good sports- 
men, it is the chase more than its object that 
fascinates them; and if they like making money, 
they think that spending it is the next pleasantest 
thing. They behave toward their neighbors with 
free-handed generosity, and the most hard-work- 
ing citizen may well feel at times liberally dis- 
posed toward himself, and inclined to take a 
holiday. They love excitement, and it is far 
more congenial to their tastes to rush over the 
world, scattering their money, than to lounge 
their leisure away in the hotels of Newport or 
Saratoga, while they toss their dollars by hand- 
fuls out of the windows. But the habits and 
feelings of a life are not to be cast aside with its 
tasks. ‘To fldner is an art not to be acquired at 
will; it is impossible all of a sudden to discharge 
the mind of its load of care and business, and to 
fill it with trifles, or with what may pass for such. 
Moreover, Americans, on landing in the Old 
World, find themselves with a boundless field 
before them to be explored, and with very inad- 
equate time to give to it. While conscience bids 
them halt at one particular place, a thousand 
others with no less pressing claims beckon them 
onward. We may sympathize with the despond- 
ency with which a slightly-educated foreigner 
must start on a six months’ tour among countless 
unfamiliar objects; and when he has cultivated 
his mind a little, and knows something of Europe 
and its associations, despondency must be apt to 
merge itself in blank despair. An American 
must start for Europe with an oppressive con- 
sciousness of the shortness of life. His best 
comfort during the enforced inactivity of the ten 
days’ passage lies in the thought that the most 
powerful engines which imperfect science can 
construct are bearing him onward. Still, inac- 
tion is generating a propulsive force that shoots 
him forward on his journey-the instant he sets 
foot on European soil. Americans abroad are a 
peculiar people who carry the unmistakable stamp 
of their nationality in their features, costume, 
and manners. You may know them at a glance, 
as easily as a Jew or a gipsy. And, disguise 
themselves as they may, they have but to open 
their mouths to be bewrayed by their speech. 
The consciousness of mutual prejudices keeps 
them apart from the nations among whom they 
are traveling, even where difference of language 
does not interpose its barrier. ‘They roll through 
Europe like so many erratic globules of mercury, 
refusing to blend with foreign substances, but 
with an irresistible natural affinity for each 
other. 
Male tourists, having but little time to waste 








in sacrificing to the graces, generally carry va- 
lises.so light as hardly to be classed. as. impedi- 
menta. When accompanied by their families, 
things are very different. One can not easily 
forget those huge black leather packing-cases, 
numbered and made to a pattern, which, when 
raised by the combined strength of the railway 
staff, fall with a crash on the roof of the hotel 
omnibus that waits with its grumbling load. You 
read on their tops in fair white characters the 
names, the streets, the cities, and the native 
States of your fellow-travelers. At least they 
may give you a clew to the political proclivities 
of the owners, and save you the risk of outraging 
delicate sensibilities in the course of conversa- 
tion. They contain the gorgeous toilettes with 
which, at tables d@héte, the ladies of the party 
dazzle English and Teutonic guests, and outshine 
even French ones. With American birds of pas- 
sage, one remarks, as an ornithological phenom- 
enon, that while the male is severely sober in his 
attire, the female is gorgeous in her jeweled and 
golden plumage. She generally carries it off 
wonderfully well, although a sensitive taste might 
have suggested a more suitable apparel. Look- 
ing at the men, we may fancy that the Anglo- 
Saxon race deteriorates in the New World, but 
there can be no question that America is prolific 
of pretty women. Looking at the graceful fig- 
ures, piquant features, and transparent complex- 
ions of the younger ladies, we can understand, if 
we can not excuse, Hawthorne’s severe strictures 
on English beauty. But indolent habits and in- 
commensurate appetites are a trying ordeal, and 
Europeans soothe their startled patriotism by re- 
marking the faded roses around whom those fair 
buds are clustered. Ladies and their luggage 
must, of course, somewhat hinder locomotion, 
but still even large family parties get through a 
very creditable quantity of work. It says much 
for the energy of the head of the house that he 
can so well overcome the vis inertia of his wo- 
mankind. Ladies naturally care more than men 
do to study ‘‘ the conventionalities of that amazin’ 
Europe,” and, amidst all the hurry of their jour- 
ney, the glitter of even petty Courts has irresist- 
ible attractions for them. American diplomatists 
are by no means suffered to eat the bread of idle- 
ness, and they see much more of their compatri- 
ots than would satisfy the most ardent home 
affections. Such distractions apart, the ladies 
show themselves helpmeets for their husbands 
or fathers when they come to dispatching Alps 
and lakes, and churches and picture-galleries. 
One can not help speculating on the mental re- 
sults of their extraordinary industry, What a 
glare and blaze of color, like the bits of painted 
glass shaken up in a kaleidoscope, must be pres- 
ent to their minds’ eye after racing round all the 
Titians, Tintorettos, and Pauls Veronese of Ven- 
ice! What a nightmare of Christian saints and 
Pagan gods, dying cardinals and snakes wreath- 
ing themselves round Madonnas, after, a rush 
through Rome from the Vatican to the Capitol! 
Cook’s excursionists may feed equally quickly, 
but at least they swallow less at a time, and have 
a better chance of digesting it. 

The very reverse of their traveling compatriots 
are the Americans who, settling in Europe, have 
generally made France the land of their adoption. 
They look on their wandering countrymen much 
as a colony of Romanized Goths might have re- 
garded the incursions of their barbarian kinsfolk. 
They see in them, grotesquely caricatured, cer- 
tain national peculiarities which, as they are too 
conscious, still taint themselves. The two classes 
have really very few feelings incommon. French 
Americans are in many respects denationalized, 
and take little interest in the politics of their 
country, except in so far as its finance and tax- 
ation affect them. They have plenty of patriot- 
ism, but it lies dormant until roused by some 
such stimulus as a civil war. Like the Saxon 
courtiers at the Norman Court of the Confessor, 
with sound American hearts they affect the socie- 
ty, the manners, the dress and language of the for- 
eigner. As to the language, the second genera- 
tion takes to it so easily as to prove that it is 
merely want of opportunity that prevents the 
ordinary American from surpassing the boasted 
proficiency of the Russian. Foreign Americans 
must have large incomes. Paris is at best no 
place for a poor and idle man, and the brilliancy 
of their equipages, the splendor of the ladies’ 
‘toilettes, outshine in the Bois de Boulogne the 
mass of Russians and Mexicans and French of 
the haute finance. But they are generally rather 
young men, many of them of old Dutch or En- 
glish families, and most of them with fathers in 
the States, whose chief duty it seems to be to see 
that their sons’ allowances are regularly paid. 
Their manners savor perhaps rather of the ease 
of the French school than of the rigid Puritanism 
of New England, but they are not the less pleas- 
ant companions that the angularities of nation- 
al prejudices have smoothed themselves down. 
Whether at Paris in spring, at the sea-side in 
summer, or at Pau in winter, their hospitality is 
boundless, even under circumstances that might 
excuse them from offering any. You have time 
really to become acquainted with them, and they 
grow upon you day by day. Indeed, the more 
you know of Americans of every class, the more 
convinced do you become that there is generally 
sterling ore under the least prepossessing exterior. 
The worst of it is that, as they shoot rapidly by, 
people only catch a glimpse of the surface, and 
can but guess at what there is beneath. It would 
be unjust to dismiss Americans abroad without 
a reference to those whose books have done so 
much to add to the charms of travel. One can 
not forget how Washington Irving has peopled 
the Alhambra and Andalusia with figures that 
live and breathe; how Motley and Prescott have 
rummaged out of the, dust-covered archives of 
Simancas a series of portraits of character scarcely 
less vivid than those of Titian or Velasquez, nor 
can one be ungrateful for such pleasant gossip as 
Story’s Roba dt Roma. 
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A CITY AT PLAY. 
By tue Avtnor or “Joun Hauirax, GenTLEMAan.” 


* TES Anglais n'aiment pas s’amuser, n’est-ce 
pas, madame ?” 

This remark (which at once removed the pleas- 
ing delusion as to my own French, which her 
amiable politeness had caused) was made to me 
by a respectable, middle-aged Parisienne, of the 
bourgeois class, perhaps a little below it—for she 
wore no bonnet, but one of those snowy white 
caps, which no English laundress could hope to 
rival. She and I stood together, clinging to the 
railings of the high walk which bounds the Jardin 
des Tuileries, and looking down the Rue de Ri- 
voli toward the Place de la Concorde, across which 
the procession of Le Bauf’Gras was to pass. 
For this was the second of the three days of Car- 
nival, and though it was still grand matin—not 
much past nine A.m.—and the sharp east wind 
shook angrily the black trees behind us, and there 
was not a ray of sunshine even in sunshiny Paris 
—nevertheless all the Parisian world and his wife, 
and especially all their children, were abroad— 

- “nour s’amuser.” 

Of course, business still went on down the Rue 
de Rivoli, at least in the centre of it. ‘There were 
the usual heavy country carts drawn by white 
Norman horses, queerly caparisoned, driven by 
blue-bloused peasants, who looked as if they had 
never been in Paris before; the lumbering omni- 
buses, also with white horses (1 think nine-tenths 
of the French horses are either white or gray) ; 
the incessant remises and jfiacres, and the occa- 
sional carriages. But down each side the street 
flowed a continual stream of people, apparently 
idle people. At every convenient corner they 
gathered into groups, and all along the Tuileries 
railings they hung in a row, like pins stuck on a 
pin-paper, wedged as close as they could be. 

I had tried to be polite to my right-hand 
neighbor, but she was grumpy—the only grumpy 
Frenchwoman I ever met. Perhaps she thought 
herself in too low company, for she was a shade 
higher in rank than my left-hand friend: she 
wore a bonnet, and a velvet one, too. My meek 
attempts at conversation she altogether snubbed, 
and when I dared to borrow a hand-bill she car- 
ried—a Promenade du Beuf Gras with a de- 
scription (my own had none)—and began copy- 
ing it in pencil on my knee, she eyed me with 
exceeding distrust, as if I were plotting some- 
thing against the State. With her imposing size 
—-she was decidedly fat—she contrived to render 
my footing so insecure that I certainly should 
have slipped down from the railings, had it not 
been for my good-natured friend on the other 
side, the bourgeoise aforesaid. 

Consequently, the good woman and I entered 
into sociable conversation about the Bauf Gras, 
the coming procession, and the Carnival in gen- 
eral, which, I had heard, was expected to be 
particularly good this year. 


My neighbor shook her head: ‘‘ Ah, if madame 


had seen it, as I remember it, twenty years ago!” 
And she kept repeating the words—il y a vingt 
ans—with a lingering emphasis, then burst into 
a voluble description of what the Paris Carnival 
was then, in the midst suddenly making the re- 
mark with which I have begun this paper. 

I quite agreed with her in her opinion concern- 
ing our nation, but said that some hereditary 
French blood in me made me an exception to 

. the rule, and though I was an Englishwoman, I 
very much liked to— How shall I translate that 
quite untranslatable verb, s’amuser? It does not 
mean ‘‘ to be amused,” that is, by other people— 
the dreariest sort of amusement I know; still less 
does it imply ‘‘ to amuse one’s self,” in a solitary, 
selfish spirit. I take it to express most nearly 
the occupation of children at play, not bent upon 
any special entertainment, but simply catching 
the humor of the moment, snatching the present 
as it flies, and looking neither behind nor before 
—a condition of mind not only harmless, but 
often excellently wise, and which my Parisienne 
was quite right in supposing was with us English 
only too rare. 

Yes, as a nation we certainly do not care to 
amuse ourselves. Nothing would ever make 
any of our cities or towns wear the aspect of 
that ‘‘city at play,” such as I saw it during the 
three days of Carnival. And, descending from 
the aggregate to the individual in that gay crowd, 
nothing certainly could have been further from the 
mind of any middle-aged British matron than to 
turn out from her home and her family, at nine 
o'clock on a bleak February morning, and spend 
an hour or so quite alone, perched like a bird 
upon a railing, waiting for the passing by of a 
rather childish show, and doing this, as my Pa- 
risienne did, simply pour s’amuser. 

Yet I neither blame nor praise her: I merely 
give the fact. It is only on returning to this ex- 
cellent, rich, hard-working, but just a little too 
solemn England, that the drop or two of French 
blood in me—the reference to which my Parisi- 
enne received with congratulatory approval— 
makes me linger with a certain pleasure over a 
few pictures left by this carnival city—wishing 
secretly, perhaps, that there was with us at home 
. little less work, a little more play —actual 
play. 

It was on a Sunday, of course, that the fun be- 
gan—a true February day, bright and bleak ; the 
sunshine clear, as Paris sunshine always is; the 
cold biting, intense, as Paris cold well knows 
how to be, so that crossing the great square of 
the Louvre made one feel as if one were being 
kissed and killed in a breath. Now, there are 
elements in a Paris Sunday which will always 
make it repellent—I will not say repulsive—to 
the British mind. The streets looking just as 
upon a week-day; work going on as usual, with- 
out a sign of the day of rest; the shops univers- 
ally open, save the very few who boldly mark on 
their closed shutters, ‘‘ Fermée au Dimanche.” 
No; we can not—lI fervently trust we never 
shall—reconcile ourselves to this total ignoring 





of Sabbath repose, which, based merely upon hu- 
man grounds, seems such a vital necessity. 

But if the shops are open, so are the churches. 
Soon after eight a.m. I went in and joined a throng 
of worshipers, chiefly working-people, men and 
women, who in England would probably have 
been sleeping off the Saturday night’s overeat- 
ing or overdrinking in their beds. And, with- 
out being in the least inclined to Roman. Cathol- 
icism, or that hybrid form. of it, Ritualism, I say 
decidedly—I wish every one of our churches was 
open every day and all day long. Undoubtedly, 
before it began to play, the city said its prayers, 
and very earnest prayers too. ‘Then, about noon, 
it turned out in all its best clothes—and the best 
clothes of a young or even old Parisienne are 
very different from those of a cockney—inun- 
dating the streets with pretty, suitable, tasteful 
toilettes. There were very few bonnets, or the 
apologies for bonnets that women wear now, the 
lower classes imitating the higher, ad nauseam, 
but in their stead the universal capuchon of vio- 
let, scarlet, black, and white, the most becom- 
ing head-dress any woman could wedr. And 
the dresses were all decently short—no street- 
sweeping; while as to the petticoats, their va- 
riety was a sight to behold! 

I can not say the women were pretty—not even 
in holiday clothes—but they all looked bright and 
gay as holiday-makers should. They came out 
in twos and threes, pairs of sweet-hearts, or knots 
of female companions. There were many domes- 
tic groups—the father, mother, and one child: a 
quiet. triad—for children in Paris are not over- 
numerous, and grave as little old men and wo- 
men. One misses the constant gush of child- 
life which overfloods our London in park, street, 
alley, and square. Instead, comes another item 
of street-population, wholly unknown to us, those 
odd-looking Zouaves, with their queer, sharp, 
brown faces and dark, wistful eyes, almost like 
children’s eyes, whom one meets every dozen 
yards or so, wandering vaguely about like strange 
creatures newly caught, and not quite naturalized 
yet. 

Such were a few of the elements of this holiday 

crowd, which began to circulate about, hither and 
thither, after Je Bauf Gras, this foule immense (as 
it is called with a naiveté very foreign to our mu- 
ral inscriptions, on the base of Cleopatra’s Nee- 
dle, at the Place de la Concorde), which is said 
to give its rulers so much trouble, because it will 
insist upon being amused. As a curious con- 
firmation of this, and of the vital difference be- 
tween the two races, English and French, 1 was 
informed by one who had had many years’ op- 
portunity of testing the fact, that the Paris Pré- 
fet’s daily list of criminal accusations was always 
shorter after a féte-day than at any other time. 
I am afraid our police-sheet of any given 26th 
of December, or Easter-Tuesday, would not show 
the same. 
’ Yet a London crowd is a fine sight. The 
‘*many-headed monster thing” is rather a noble 
beast than not. Courageous, self-reliant, well- 
behaved—generous too, with a rough sense of 
justice, and an admiration for ‘‘pluck”—a 
stanch stickler for its own rights, yet not en- 
croaching on those of its neighbor; and hay- 
ing, in the main, that quick sympathy with the 
good, and contempt for the bad, which is found 
invariably in large masses of men, as if to prove, 
in spite of the doctrine of original sin, that the 
deepest stratum of human nature is not bad, but 
good. But on its ‘‘ general holidays,” the bright- 
est of them, say a royal marriage or funeral—for 
both come alike to the too-rare holiday-makers— 
the British public is a somewhat sullen animal, 
who takes its pleasures with a solemn rapacity, 
knowing they are but few, and is rather hard to 
deal with, tenacious of affront, obnoxious to 
harsh rule, proud to grumble loudly at its vol- 
untary hardships. Besides, a large proportion 
of it is not ‘‘on pleasure bent” at all, but pursu- 
ing its vocation, whether of pocket-picking, seat- 
letting, or orange and cake selling, with a busi- 
ness-like pertinacity, never turned aside by such 
a small thing as amusement. 

Now, this Paris foule seems wholly bent on 
amusing itself. ‘* Toujours gai” is its motto, 
written plainly on its face; and to this end 
every body is on the best possible terms with 
every body. No jostling, no scrambling. Its 
‘looped and windowed raggedness” is as civil 
and even courteous as velvet and lace. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur” and ‘‘ Madame” are heard on every side, 
and the vast multitude is on such excellent terms 
with itself and every body else, that it goes sway- 
ing on as easily as a mass of sea-waves. 

All this with us is utterly unknown. In Lon- 
don I should no more have ventured to go about 
all day as I did in Paris than I would have pen- 
etrated into the monkeys’ cage at the Zoologic- 
al Gardens. Quite safe, no doubt, but exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. Now, here, it was more 
than comfortable—agreeable. The studies of life 
were endless: whether we let ourselves be float- 
ed through the Palais Royal or Rue de Rivoli, or 
mingled in the thinner crowd which filled like an 
ever-moving kaleidoscope the Tuileries Gardens, 
feeding the swans, or looking—no, I fear very 
few looked—at the sunset. Yet what a sunset 
it was!—radiant with all the colors of spring; 
and how it gleamed on the white statues and lit 
up in wonderful clearness the long straight line— 
perhaps the finest straight line of street in any 
city—which extends from the palace of the Tuil- 
eries up to the Arc de Triomphe. 

We left it there—this gay crowd—and caught 
it up again, as I stated, on the Monday morning, 
eager at its pleasures, and waiting with infantile 
delight for the passing of the celebrated proces- 
sion of the Beuf Gras. 

And here, to show that there is another and a 
serious hard-working side to this city at play, I 
will make a divergence. 

The show was a very fine show in its way. It 
was composed of about five hundred people, be- 
sides horses. It had six emblematic chars de- 








scriptive of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; 
besides a Char d’Olympe filled with gods and 
goddesses, and a Char d Agriculture, wherein 
rode the twelve months and the four seasons. 
All these were dressed in the most classic style, 
and with, I must say, remarkably good taste. 
Then there was a huge char full of costumed 
musicians, playing their very lives out, and a 
troop of cavaliers peaux rouges twenty or more, 
who sat their horses with a skill more belonging 
to the Hippodrome than to the backwoods of 
America; and in the midst journeyed the gar- 
landed gilt-horned victims, the four beu/s gras 
—Mignon, le Luttear masqué, Paul Forestier, 
and lastly Gulliver, a magnificent beast, who, 
with his huge head tied safely down, turned on 
the throng those large, patient, pathetic eyes 
that oxen have. . All this procession, which trav- 
ersed Paris street by street for three days, stop- 
ping at the principal public offices and private 
abodes, for royal or noble argesse, was under 
the arrangement and at the expense of a certain 
M. Duval, a bourgeois hero in his way. 

In La Petite Presse of that day—one of those 
flaccid journals, so limp as to their paper, so 
florid and grandiose in their style—I found an 
account of him—which, in its dramatic form of 
putting things, almost rivaled the feui//eton which 
followed—a tale describing ‘‘la prison de Clurk- 
enweld” [sic.], and the interior of Newgate, in a 
manner strikingly original. If I remember right- 
ly the Governor, a Sir Somebody Something, is a 
gentleman of bland manners, always smiling, 
who, handling his own keys, escorts an amazed 
Frenchman through Newgate to the condemned 
cell, which they find fitted up as’a mortuary 
chapel, the soul of the criminal having just de- 
parted in an exemplary manner, surrounded by 
lighted candles and all the last rites of the Cath- 
olic Church. This par parenthése, though it 
strikes us with an alarming humility; lest our 
pictures of foreigners should unwittingly be as 
far from the truth as theirs of ourselves. 

Scarcely less peculiar is the sketch of M. Du- 
val, the “‘ acguéreur des baeuf’s gras,” as he terms 
himself. It is so funny, in its serio-comic sen- 
timent, and its reckless trenching upon what we 
call in England ‘‘ the sanctities of private life,” 
that I can not resist translating it entire. 

** Rue de Rome, numero 5. Behold us, stand- 
ing opposite one of those grand mansions whose 
mere exterior implies wealth and commerce. 
There lives M. Duval, with his family. ‘There 
also is his place of business, where he carries on 
the administration of his vast enterprises, his 
bouillons, laundries, bakers’ and butchers’ shops, 
his aquarium, etc., etc. M. Duval is a great 
capitalist, who loves to employ his capital in 
many different spheres of action. He possesses 
an Kgeria; his wife, an admirable woman of 
business, clever alike in advising and in acting. 
He has a son and heir, twenty years old, now 
qualifying himself by the translating of Livy 
and ‘Tacitus to preside at his father’s slaughter- 
houses, who listens to the lowing of Virgil's kine, 
and stud’.s wider Pliny the habits of fish. 

* Ayound Geueralissimo Duval gravitates a 
whole army of employés ; yearly some new bat- 
tle-field is won. Now it is a wine and spirit 
shop, newly opened at Berry; again a washing 
and baking establishment, conducted on the same 
principle as the world-known bouillons, or else it 
is the great aquarium on the Boulevard Mont- 
marire, which cost its projector 230,000 francs. 
‘Too much,’ said the gossips.—M. Duval list- 
ened, smiling.—During the Exposition of 1867 
250,000 persons visited his tish! ‘This fact shows 
his success—another will prove how well he de- 
serves it. He found out that his piscine flock 
would not thrive on shore sea-water ; he imme- 
diately chartered a Dieppe steamer, and went 
out into deep-sea water, bringing back to Paris, 
not only quantities of fish, but oceans of their 


{ native element. 


‘*M. Duval’s best claim to public gratitude is 
the establishment of his bouillons économiques, 
the noble substitutes for those execrable gargotes, 
familiar to all who have known Paris for the 
last twenty years, as being the only place where 
one could get a dinner at from 19 to 25 sous. 
In their stead—from 1840 to 1845--the Dutch 
bouillons vainly tried to succeed. M. Duval 
caught the idea, improved upon it, and begin- 
ning at the Rue de la Monnaie, created the twelve 
establishments which now bear his name. 

‘* At first he only supplied bouillon and beef, 
but soon the bill of fare was extended. The 
Parisian public fully appreciated these restau- 
rants, where, for the same low price as hereto- 
fore, one was excellently served in airy rooms, 
on marble tables, with well-cooked food of first- 
rate quality, which one could eat without being 
poisoned. ‘True, the portions were each rather 
small; but huge eaters might call for a second 
portion without ruining themselves. Twenty 
or thirty sous will procure a capital dinner at 
the Bouillons Duval. 

‘* Besides, there are no waiters; but waitress- 
es, which gives employment to a number of wo- 
men. Undoubtedly, one might greatly desire 
with Michelet and other political economists, 
that the wages of the husband and father should 
always suffice for the family, while the wife sinks 
into her true place as mother and manager at 
home. The children’s education, and the whole 
moral life of the household, would gain much 
thereby. But, alas! facts are against M. Miche- 
let. His theory is but a beautiful dream. Prac- 
tically, the husband’s wages are not sufficient to 
maintain the family. The wife must work like- 
wise; and those who help her to work—in a 
feminine way—do much good in their genera- 
tion. The number of girls and women employ- 
ed by M. Duval must have benefited many a 
household. 

‘*Let us visit one of the bouillons; take, for 
instance, the one in the Rue de Rivoli” (where 
this present writer solemnly avers that she and a 
friend—neither of them huge eaters, but yet suffi- 





ciently and wholesomely hungry with Paris sight- 
seeing—lunched admirably off meat, potatoes, 
bread, and macaroni, for the large sum of a franc 
and a half—say seven-pence half-penny apiece). 

‘*On entering we are presented with a printed 
bill of fare—meats and wines, the price of each 
plainly marked. We sit down ata table of white 
marble, adorned with the little equipage of pepper 
and salt, and the decanter containing clear, cool 
water, sparkling and fresh. Immediately there 
comes to us a young woman, neatly dressed in 
white apron and spotless muslin cap; she takes 
our orders, and writes upon our carte whatever we 
desire—potage, bouillon, meat, vegetables, wine. 
We are served accurately and rapidly. The 
plates, knives, and forks are clean and abundant. 
If we wish, an additional sous will procure us a ta- 
ble-napkin. We eat leisurely or fast, but we need 
be in no hurry, and may take time to notice the 
many respectable occupants of other tables, even 
single women, who look like governesses or la 
dies out shopping for the day, feeding as com- 
fortably and decorously as ourselves. Our re- 
past ended we lay our carte on the counter; it 
is added up in the twinkling of an eye by the 
clerk, usually a woman too, who sits there; we 
pay, and the thing is done. No fees to the wait- 
resses—M, Duval reckons all that in their sal- 
aries. Their civility is genuine, and quite inde- 
pendent of a possible sous. 

“Tf necessary, even a gourmand can dine at 
the Bouillons Duval. One may see figuring on 
the carte St. Julien at three francs, and Cham- 
pagne at four francs fifty centimes the bottle. 
But these are beyond the usual requirements of 
M. Duval’s customers. 

‘* A word about the great man himself. He 
was born in 1811, at Montlhéry. At twenty, he 
was a poor butcher-boy in Paris; at thirty, he 
found himself by his own industry on the high- 
road to fortune. He has had many failures, 
many disappeintments, but has overcome them 
all. M. Duval is a man of middle stature, bright 
complexion, red-bearded, with brown hair, He 
speaks much, and with a natural and proud sat- 
isfaction of all he has done and all he means to 
do. Nothing is too fine for him—nothing too 
great. ‘Still, take care of the money,’ whispers 
gently Madame Duval. 

** Ordinarily the husband follows the advice of 
the wife, as all good husbands should do; but in 
this case he has not done it. In the lavishly 
splendid procession of the Bauf Gras M. Duval 
has listened to nobody, unless it be to his clas- 
sically-educated son in describing to him the cos- 
tumes of Greece and Rome.” 

Very grand the costumes were, and accurate 
likewise. And if under Minerva’s helmet, or the 
flowery garland of May (who had hard work, 
poor soul, to quiet a hungry, thinly-clad, rather 
obstreperous baby), were faces not absolutely 
classical, which looked worn, sallow, and pinch- 
ed in the sharp morning air—why, what could 
you expect? I only hope M. Duval gave each 
of his gods and goddesses a real good mortal 
dinner at one of his bouillons. 

Besides these live personages, the mechanical 
appliances of the show were very good. [ still 
recall with a childish satisfaction the big, calm 
(artificial) sphinx, sitting with her paws stretch- 
ed out, and her eyes gazing right forward, as is 
the custom of ro amp the huge stuffed ele- 
phant, a little shaky on the legs, but majestic 
still; and above all, the gigantic beus; made of 
colored bladders, that floated airily over the last 
char, attached only by a slender string. This 
string was cut just in front of the balcony of the 
Tuileries, when the extraordinary animal soared 
at once skyward, balloon-fashion, to the ecstasy 
—the newspapers record—of the young Prince 
Imperial, and causing even the grim Emperor 
himself to break into a smile. 

Whenever during the three days we met the 
procession, an eager crowd always followed, flat- 
tening itself against railings, filling street door- 
ways, and raising itself in tiers of heads upon the 
steps of churches, just as our crowds do, only 
with twice as much merriment and good-humor. 
And when, though tracking it out of Paris prop- 
er to the suburban district of Les Ternes, we still 
felt its results in having to sit for twenty minutes 
in the last of a row of six omnibuses all complet, 
but each waiting patiently the hour of starting, 
we could not help noticing its exceeding cheer- 
fulness. All the passengers chattered away to- 
gether in the shrillest and most joyous French, 
but nobody complained of the long delay—no- 
body scolded the conductor. I do not say the 
French are a better race than we, but they are 
certainly better-tempered, especially when out for 
a holiday. 

Mardi-Gras, the last day of the festival, 
brought a sight I shall not soon forget. It was 
a lovely spring evening, and down the Champs 
Elysées the people swarmed like bees in the sun- 
shine, all classes and ranks together. Some drove 
down the centre way in handsome carriages, most- 
ly filled with children, whose happy faces peered 
brightly over the white fur or bear-skin rugs which 
enwrapped them. Others, well-dressed and re- 
spectable folk, sat in groups on the chairs and 
benches, as if it were summer-time. While the 
“lower orders,” as we call them, formed one 
smooth, settled line along the edge of the pavé, 
behind which was another line, continually in 
motion, until at the Place de la Concorde it co: 
agulated into one compact mass. 

There the people stood, the setting sun shining 
on their merry faces, on the very spot where, 
scarcely a generation ago, their fathers and mo- 
thers had seen the ‘“son of Saint Louis” remorse- 
lessly executed ; whence, afterward his queen and 
widow gave that last pathetic glance toward the 
Tuileries Gardens, and died silently, a queen to 
the end. Sad and strange, infinitely sad and 
strange! Almost incredible, one would think, 
watching the Paris of to-day. But as one trav- 
erses that wonderful modern city, yearly chang- 





ing so fast: new streets, avenues, and faubourgs 


rising, until historical Paris is almost entirely 
obliterated—(‘‘ It is not desirable for us to have 
a history,” said a Parisian one day to me)—one 
can not help wondering what will be the story of 
the future—what new events, what possible trag- 
edies may still be enacted there. 

But the only tragedy to-day was that of the 
beuf gras, which, after his three days’ triumph, 
was now borne relentlessly to the Palais de I'In- 
dustrie. All that crowd was waiting to see him 
enter there, never to emerge again except as beef. 
Yet he had had his day. Portraits of him were 
circulating about the streets—one of which, a 
splendid broadside, we bought. It contains, be- 
sides a gorgeous engraving of the procession, two 
poems, one of which has a curious thread of pa- 
thos running through its buffoonery. Here it is, 
done into English from its Nivernais patois : 


LE DERNIER VOYAGE DE GULLIVER. 
“Ha, ha! the fever of success 
Burns in my veins. So fat—so fair! 
Of all the oxen of Nidvre 
I am the biggest and most rare; 
All envy me, the beast of price— 
And from my flank will have a slice; 
Alas, to be too beautiful 
Is dangerous both to man—and bull! 


“When in my village home I dwelt 
How happy was I all day long! 
Now in a gilded car I ride 
The glory of the Paris throng. 
The Carnival—the Carnival 
I am the centre of it all! 
But ah! to be so much caressed 
Is good for neither man nor beast. 


“Once in my quiet country meads , 

I cropped the cool, delicious. grass: 
Beside my sweet companion cow 

How cheerful, how content I was! 
Now parted from my better-half 
IT moan and pine like any calf: 
And torn from her, green fields, fresh air, 
I weep my lot in being too fair! 


** Adieu, fat pastures that I loved! 
Adieu, my innocent pleasures all, 
My last, last journey now I take 
To grace the Paris Carnival. 
What fate is mine! I ride in state, 
Descend, am killed, and cooked, and ate. 
Alas, to be too beautiful 
Is death alike to man—and bull!" 


“PAUL FORESTIER” AND “LE LUTTEAR MASQUE,” THE FAT OXEN OF 1868. 
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There is a second poem, ‘‘Causerie dun Bauf 
Masqué,” but it is written in such queer patois, 
and so full of puns and references to the Paris 
slang of the day, that I should despair of making 
it intelligible either in French or English.. But 
it is at least quite harmless, which is more than 
can be said of every thing Parisian. 

Nevertheless, perfectly harmless, so far at 
least as we witnessed it—which was up to ter 
o'clock p.m.—on Mardi-Gras, seemed the fun 
of the Paris streets, carnival fun though it was. 
We quitted the thronged Place de la Concorde 
with the sun setting upon the poor beuf’s last 
hour of life, and very thankful to know the vic- 
tim was only a beuf'; nor did we reappear again 
on the surface of the city till eight Pp.m., when its 
aspect had altogether changed. 

At first, rather for the worse. Every shop was 
shut. The bright line of the Boulevards was 
now one long darkness. All those cheery bou- 
tiques where Madame la boutiquiére may gener- 
ally be seen composedly sitting at her evening 
work, or chatting with her friends, were closed 
and silent. Here and there only, in some of the 
paved alleys, there was a photographer’s window 
or a cigar shop open, to illuminate the spot. 
But to various places of amusement—theatres, 
masked balis, and so on—there were endless di- 
rections, guiding stars, done in gas, and flaring 
gas inscriptions, to attract the crowd. It thick- 
ened and thickened, until it flowed down the 
pavement in three continuous streams, two down- 
ward and one upward, chiefly composed of the 
ander-world, the working-world of Paris; but, 
so far as we could judge, entirely respectable. 
All were strictly decorous in their dress, man- 
ners, and behavior; and as they gathered round 
the few illuminated windows, the light showed 
their faces to be no worse than most holiday 
faces—perhaps better—for the universal white 
cap and neat capuchon gave to the women an air 
of decent grace which one rarely sees under the 
flaunting, shabby, flower-bedecked bonnets of 
the corresponding class in London. Most of 
them, whether young or elderly, were escorted 
by some male friend, husband, or sweet-heart— 
upon whose arm, or both his arms, they merrily 
hung, to the detriment of his invariable cigar. 
But I can not say the Paris men are either so 
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attractive or so respectable-looking as the Paris 
women. 

By-and-by, the night being fine, the spaces in 
front of the restaurants began to fill. The crowd 
settled down to take its café as usual in the open 
air. Soon there was a three-deep row of crowd- 
ed tables, at which sociable family groups chat- 
ted and looked about them, and sipped various 
beverages of apparently innocuous kind. Drink 
is not the temptation of a Frenchman; not a 
single drunken man did we see during the whole 
three days. Would it be so if we had a London 
carnival ? 

Nor was there, in spite of the continually in- 
creasing crowd, any inconvenient pushing or 
crushing. That thoroughly French civility, nay 
courtesy, which I have so often referred to, nev- 
er failed. Once only there was any thing ap- 
proaching to a rush—when a party of young men 
and women, dressed for the Opera-ball in fancy 
costumes, stopped to take their café, visible to 
all outsiders, at a restaurant. But even then the 
result was only a scramble and a good stare—the 
sole expression of feeling on the part of the crowd 
coming from a peasant lad, who lifted up his 
hands and eyes in admiration of the women, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ C'est éblouissant !” 

But soon the throng became almost impass- 
able, especially round the costumiers’ shops, 
where, surrounded by a blaze of satin dominos, 
white, black, pink, scarlet, and backed by queer 
masks of all sorts, seamstresses were seen still 
diligently stitching—hard at work while all Paris 
was at play—upon ball-costumes. And present- 

-ly one saw now and then, threading the crowd 
in their masques and dominos, people who were 
going to ‘‘ assist” at that final festivity, the grand 
masqued ball at the Opera-Comique—said to be 
the most splendid, attractive, and disgraceful 
recreation of the city in its holiday mood—at 
which, I need searcely say, we were not present, 
But we caught floating fragments of it pushing 
through the streets, or humble imitations of it 
done by ragged lads squeaking in horrible cow’s 
horns from under gigantic noses; while older 
and less innocent young fools, dressed yp in wo- 
men’s clothes, shrieking in shrill treble, and 
waving broken parasols about their heads, oc- 
casionally darted through the crowd, which made 


way for them and greeted them with shouts of 
appreciative laughter. 

We began to think we had seen enough, and 
turned our steps chez nous—I will not say home 
in that homeless city, which Paris must always 
be to the British heart and mind. But this 
was the very worst we saw. Into what further 
amusements—or orgies—the streets degenerated 
after that hour I can not say, and will not enter 
into. Everycity that ever was built hastendencies 
and possibilities of being a Nineveh or a Sodom. 

But whatever excesses were committed by that 
queer city at play, they could not have included 
the whole city, since at eight o’clock next morn- 
ing, going, as was my wont, into the nearest 
church (a Roman Catholic church, of course ; but 
I think all good Christians may, on occasion, 
pray beside Jew, Turk, or heretic—any thing 
except infidel—and be none the worse for it), I 
met crowds, actual crowds, of both men and wo- 
men hurrying to its doors. All sorts of people 
they were—the working-class, the shop-keeping 
class—the same class exactly which had filled 
the streets up to two o’clock on the night before. 
Now, at that early hour in the morning they 
were beginning their day by going to basse-messe, 
or confession, or whatever it was. I never have 
understood the ins and outs of Roman Catholic 
services, which to us seem so childish and in- 
volved. But of one thing I am certain—the 
people pray. And it was a curious and startling 
contrast to all the mirth and revelry of the past 
three days to see them turn out thus, on a 
gloomy, damp morning, to commence with earn- 
est worship—at least their countenances implied 
earnestness—the first day of Caréme—what we 
call Ash-Wednesday. L 

Les Anglais n’aiment pas s'amuser. No. 1 
am afraid we do not. Races, like individuals, 
have their special characteristics, which it is use- 
less to fight against, and ‘almost useless to try to 
alter. Best to leave them as they are, when they 
are mere ‘‘ peculiarities,” not degenerating into 
actual sins. Therefore, I am not going to add 
one word of moralizing—not certainly of con- 
demnation—either of ourselves or our neighbors. 
Only, that if there are better things, there cer- 
tainly may be worse things, than this sight which I 
have here recorded—the sight of a City at Play. 
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THE OLD SHEPHERD ON HIS 
PIPE. 
Wuen I smoke I sees in my pipe 
Sometimes of life a type, 
And I think, as my lips I wipe, 
A-talking as is my way, ; 
‘¢Here’s the spirit, in this red coal, 
That puts the life in the bowl; 
In the fire I sees the soul 
Imprisoned in the clay.” 


Mayhap I sits in my room, 
In the winter evening’s gloom, . 
And, as I think of man’s doom, 
My spirit a’most it dashes ; 
For I says, when I stops my breath, 
And the pipe goes out, ‘‘ That’s death; 
We're dust, as the parson saith’— 
And then I knocks out the ashes. 








{Entered according to Act of. Congress, in the Year 1867, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court or the Southern District of New York.] 


CORD AND CREESE; 
OR, 
THE BRANDON MYSTERY. 


By tae Autor or “Tue Doper Civ.” 











CHAPTER LIII. 
THE COTTAGE. 


WueEn Despard had bound Clark he returned 
to look after Langhetti. He lay feebly and mo- 
tionless upon the ground. Despard carefully ex- 
amined his wounds. His injuries were very se- 
vere. His arms were lacerated, and his shoul- 
der torn; blood also was issuing from a wound 
on the side of his neck. Despard bound these 
up as best he could, and then sat wondering what 
could be done next. 

He judged that he might be four or five miles 
from Denton, and saw that this was the place to 
which he must go. Besides, Beatrice was there, 
and she could nurse Langhetti. But how could 
he get there?—that was the question. It was im- 
possible for Langhetti to go on horseback. He 
tried to form some plan by which this might be 
done. He began to make a sort of litter to be 
hung between two horses, and had already cut 
down with his knife two small trees or rather 
bushes for this purpose, when the noise of wheels 
on the road before him attracted his attention. 

It was a farmer’s wagon, and it was coming 
from the direction of Denton. Despard stopped 
it, explained his sitation, and offered to pay any 
thing if the farmer would turn back and convey 
his friend and his prisoner to Denton. It did 
not take long to strike a bargain; the farmer 
turned his horses, some soft shrubs and ferns 
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were strewn on the bottom of the wagon, and on 
these Langhetti was deposited carefully. Clark, 
who by this time had come to himself, was put 
at one end, where he sat grimly and sulkily ; the 
three horses were led behind, and Despard, riding 
onthe wagon, supported the head of Langhetti 
on his knees. 

Slowly and carefully they went to the village. 
Despard had no difficulty in finding the cottage. 
It was where the letter had described it. The 
village inn stood near on the opposite side of the 
road. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening when 
they reached the cottage. Lights were burning 
in the windows. Despard jumped out hastily 
and knocked. Aservantcame. Despard asked 
for the mistress, and Beatrice appeared. As she 
recognized him her face lighted up with joy. 
But Despard’s face wag. sad and gloomy. He 
pressed her hand in silence and said : 

‘* My dear adopted sister, I bring you our be- 
loved Langhetti.” 

“‘Langhetti!” she exclaimed, fearfully. 

‘*He has met with an accident. Is there a 
doctor in the place? Send your servant at 
once.” 

Beatrice hurried in and returned with Asgeelo. 

** We will first lift him out,”-said Despard. 
‘*Ts there a bed ready ?” 

‘Oh yes! Bring him in!” cried Beatrice, 
who was now in an agony of suspense. 

She hurried after them to the wagon. They 
lifted Langhetti out and took him into a room 
which Beatrice showed them. They tenderly laid 
him on the bed. Meanwhile Asgeelo had hurried 
off for a doctor, who soon appeared. 

Beatrice sat by his bedside; she kissed the 
brow of the almost unconscious sufferer, and 
tried in every possible way to alleviate his pain. 
The doctor soon arrived, dressed his wounds, and 
left directions for his care, which consisted chief- 
ly in constant watchfulness. 

Leaving Langhetti under the charge of Bea- 
trice, Despard went in search of a magistrate. 
He found one without any difficulty, and before 
an hour Clark was safe in jail. The information 
which Despard lodged against him was corrobo- 
rated by the brands on his back, which showed 
him to be a man of desperate character, who had 
formerly been transported for crime. 

Despard next wrote a letter to Mrs. Thornton. 
He told her about Langhetti, and urged her to 
come on immediately and bring Edith with her. 
Then he returned to the cottage and wished to 
sit up with Langhetti. Beatrice, however, would 
not lethim. She said that no one should deprive 
her of the place by his bedside. Despard re- 
mained, however, and the two devoted equal at- 
tention to the sufferer. Langhetti spoke only 
once. He was so faint that his voice was scarce 
audible. Beatrice put her ear close to his mouth. 

‘* What is it?” asked Despard. 

‘* He wants Edith,” said Beatrice. 

‘*f have written for her,” said Despard. 

Beatrice whispered this to Langhetti. An ec- 
static sinile passed over his face. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE WORM TURNS. 


Ports departed from the Hall in deep dejec- 
tion. The tremendous power of his enemy had 
been shown all along; and now that this enemy 
turned out to be Louis, Brandon, he felt as 
though some supernatural being had taken up 
arms against him. Against that being a strug- 
gle’ seemed as hopeless as it would be against 
Fate. It was with some such feeling as this 
that he left Brandon Hall forever. 

All of his grand projects had broken down, 
suddenly and utterly.. He had not a ray of hope 
left of ever regaining the position which he had 
but recently occupied. He was thrust back to 
the obscurity from which he had emerged. 

One thing troubled him. Would the power 
of his remorseless enemy be now stayed—would 
his vengeance end here? He could scarce hope 
for this. He judged that enemy by himself, 
and he knew that he would not stop in the 
search after vengeance, that nothing short of the 
fullest and direst ruin—nothing, in fact, short of 
death itself would satisfy him. 

John was with him, and Vijal, who alone out 
of all the servants had followed his fortunes. 
These three walked down and passed through 
the gates together, and emerged into the outer 
world in silence. But when they had left the 
gates the silence ended. 

** Well, dad!” said John, ‘‘ what are you going 
to do now ?” 

‘**T don’t know.” 

‘* Have you any money ?” 

‘* Four thousand pounds in the bank.” 

‘*Not much, dad,” said John, slowly, ‘‘ for a 
man who last month was worth millions. You're 
coming out at the little end of the horn.” 

Potts made no reply. 

‘* At any rate there’s one comfort,” said John, 
‘even about that.” * 

** What comfort?” 

** Why, you went in at the little end.” 

They walked on in silence. 

** You must do something,” said John at last. 
‘* What can I do?” 

“You won’t let that fellow ride the high horse 
in this style, will you?” 

** How can I help it?” 

“You can’t help it; but you can strike a blow 
yourself.” 

** How 2?” 

‘How? You've struck blows before to some 
purpose, I think.” 

‘** But I never yet knew any one with such tre- 
mendous power as this man has. And where 
did he get all his money? You said before that 
he was the devil, and I believe it. Where's 
Clark? Do you think he has succeeded ?” 

**No,” said John. 

‘*No more do I. This man has every body 
in his pay. Look at the servants! See how 
easily he did what he wished !” 

** You've got one servant left.” 

‘Ah, yes—that’s a fact.” 

‘* Phat servant will do something for you.” 

“* What do you mean ?” 


said John, with deep emphasis. ‘‘ Vijal,” he 
continued, in a whisper, ‘‘ hates me, but he would 
lay down his life for you.” ' 

“*T understand,” said Potts, after a pause. 





“*Tt is well,” he murmured. 








‘* Brandon is a man, after all—and can die,” | 





A long silence followed. 

‘*You go on to the inn,” said Potts, at last. 
‘“*T'll talk with Vijal.” 

‘*¢ Shall I risk the policemen ?” 

** Yes, yourun norisk. I'llsleep in the bank. 

*¢ All right,” said John, and he walked away. 

‘*Vijal,” said Potts, dropping back so as to 
wait for the Malay. ‘‘ You are faithful to me.” 

* “Yes,” answered Vijal. 

‘* All the others betrayed me, but you did not ?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘*Do you know when you first saw me?” 

‘* Yes.” 

**T saved your life.” 

“ Yes ” 


‘* Your, father was seized at Manilla and killed 
for murder, but I protected you, and promised to 
take care of you. Haven't I done so?” 

‘* Yes,” said Vijal humbly, and in a reverent 
tone. 

‘* Haven't I been another father?” 

**You have.” 

“Didn’t I promise to tell you some day who 
the man was that killed your father ?” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Vijal, fiercely. 

** Well, I’m going to tell you.” 

*¢ Who?” cried Vijal, in excitement so strong 
that he could scarce speak. 

‘Did you see that man who drove me out of 
the Hall?” 

“You 

‘* Well, that was the man. He killed your fa- 
ther. He has ruined me—your other father. 
What do you say to that?” 

‘* He shall die,” returned Vijal, solemnly. ‘‘He 
shall die.” 

‘*T am an old man,” resumed Potts. ‘‘If I 
were as strong as I used to be I would not talk 
about this to you. I would do it all myself.” 

**T'll do it!” cried Vijal.  ‘‘ I'll do it!” 

His eyes flashed, his nostrils dilated—all the 
savage within him was aroused. Potts saw this, 
and rejoiced. 

“Do you know how to use this?” he asked, 
showing Vijal the cord which Brandon had given 
him. , 

Vijal’s eyes dilated, and a wilder fire shone in 
them. He seized the cord, turned it round his 
hand for a moment, and then hurled it at Potts. 
It passed round and round his waist. 

** Ah!” said Potts, with deep gratification. 
‘“¢You have not forgotten, then. You can throw 
it skillfully.” 

Vijal nodded, and said nothing. 

‘“*Keep the cord. Follow up that man. 
Avenge your father’s death and my ruin.” 

“J will,” said Vijal, sternly. 

‘¢Tt may take long. Followhim up. Do not 
come back to me till you come to tell me that he 
is dead.” 

Vijal nodded. 

‘*Now I am going. I must fly and hide my- 
self from this man. As long as he lives I am in 
danger. But you will always find John at the 

| inn when you wish to see me.” 

‘*T will lay down my life for you,” said Vijal. 

‘*T don’t want your life,” returned Potts. ‘‘I 
want his,” 

“You shall have it,” exclaimed Vijal. 

Potts said no more. He handed Vijal his 
| purse in silence. The latter took it without a 
| word. Potts then went toward the bank, and 
| Vijal stood alone in the road. 








“VIJAL LOOKED EARNESTLY AT IT. HE SAW THESE WORDS: JOHN POTS.” 
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CHAPTER LV. 
ON THE ROAD. 

On fe morning Brandon started 
from the Hall at an early hour. He was on 
horseback. He rode down through the gates. 
Passing through the village he went by the inn 
and tock the road to Denton. . 


had not gone y 
followed him. The latter rode at a rapid pace. 
Brandon did not pay any especial attention to 
him, and at length latter overtook him. It 
was when they were nearly abreast that Brandon 
recognized the other. It was Vijal. 

** Good-morning,” said Vijal. 

** Good-morning,” replied Brandon. 

** Are you going to Denton ?” 

** Yes.” ; 

**So am I,” said Vijal. 

Brandon was purposely courteous, although it 
was not exactly the thing for a gentleman to be 
thus adivened by a servant. He saw that this 
servant had overreached himself, and knew that 
he must have some motive for joining him and 
addressing kim in so familiar a manner. 

He suspected what might be Vijal’s aim, and 
therefore kept a close watch on him. He saw 
that Vijal, while holding the reins in his left 
hand, kept his right hand concealed in his breast. 
A suspicion darted across his mind. He stroked 
his mustache with his own right hand, which he 
kept constantly upraised, and talked cheerfully 
and patronizingly with his companion. After'a 
while he fell back a little and drew forth a knife, 
which he concealed in his hand, and then he rode 
forward as before abreast of the other, assuming 
the appearance of perfect calm and indifference. 

** Have you left Potts?” said Brandon, after a 
short time, 

‘**No,” replied Vijal. 

‘Ah! Then you are on some business of his 
now ?” 

“Te.” 

Branden was silent. 

“Would you like to know what it is?” asked 
Vijal. 

‘*Not particularly,” said Brandon, coldly. 

‘* Shall I tell you?” 

**Tf you choose.” 

Vijal raised his hand suddenly and gave a 
quick, short jerk. A cord flew forth—there was 
a weight attheend. The cord was flung straight 
at Brandon’s neck. 

But Brandon had been on his guard. At the 
movement of Vijal’s arm he had raised his own ; 
the cord passed around him but his arm was 
within its embrace. In his hand he held a knife 
concealed. In an instant he slashed his knife 
through the windings of the cord, severing them 
all; then dropping the knife he plunged his hand 
into the pocket of his coat, and before Vijal could 
recover from his surprise he drew forth a revolver 
and pointed it at him. 

Vijal saw at once that he was lost. He never- 
theless plunged his spurs into his horse and made 
adesperate effort toescape. As his horse bound- 
xd off Brandon fired. ‘The animal gave a wild 
neigh, which sounded almost like a shriek, and 
fell upon the road, throwing Vijal over his head. 

In an instant Brandon was up with him. He 
leaped from his horse before Vijal had disencum- 
bered himself from his, and seizing the Malay by 
the collar held the pistol at his head. 

“If you move,” he cried, sternly, ‘‘ I'll blow 
your brains out !” 

Vijal lay motionless. 

‘** Scoundrel!” exclaimed Brandon, as he held 
him with the revolver pressed against his head, 
‘*who sent you to do this ?” 

Vijal in sullen silence answered nothing. 

“Tell me or Tl kill you. Was it Potts?” 

Vijal made no reply. 

“Speak out,” cried Brandon. 
you are, I don’t want your life.” 

“*You are the murderer of my father,” said 
Vijal, fiercely, ‘‘and therefore I sought to kill 
you.” 

Brandon gave a low laugh. 

‘*The murderer of your father ?” he repeated. 

**Yes,” cried Vijal, wildly; ‘‘and I sought 
your death,” 

Brandon laughed again. 

**Do you know how old I am?” 

Vijal looked up in amazement. He saw by 
that one look what he had not thought of before 
in his excitement, that Brandon was a younger 
man than himself by several years. He was si- 
lent. 

‘* How many years is it since your father died ?” 

Vijal said nothing. 

** Fool!” exclaimed Brandon. ‘‘It is twenty 
years. You are false to your father. You pre- 
tend to avenge his death, and you seek out a 
young man who had no connection with it. I 
was in England when he was killed. I was a 
child only seven years of age. Do you believe 
now that I am his murderer ?” 

Brandon, while speaking in this way, had re- 
laxed his hold, though he still held his pistol 
pointed at the head of his prostrate enemy. Vi- 
jal gave a long, low sigh. 

** You were too young,” said he, at last. ‘‘You 
are younger than [am. I was only twelve.” 

‘*T could not have been his murderer, then ?” 

ee eh 

‘* Yet I know who his murderer was, for I have 
found out.” 

** Who?” 

‘**'The same man who killed my own father.” 

Vijal looked at Brandon with awful eyes. 

‘** Your father had a brother?” said Brandon. 

*¢ Yes,” 


** Fool that 


**Do you know his name?” 

‘Yes. Zangorri.” 

**Right. Well, do you know what Zangorri 
did to avenge his brother's death ?” 

**No; what?” 

** For many years he vowed death to all En- 


glishmen, since it was an Englishman who had 








caused the death of his brother. He had a ship; 
he got a crew and sailed through the Eastern seas, 
capturing English ships and killing the crews. 
This was his vengeance.” 

Vijal gave a groan. 

**You see he has done more than 
knew better than you who it was that 
your father.” 

** Who was it?” cried Vijal, fiercely. 

‘*T saw him twice,” continued Brandon, with- 
out noticing the question of the other. ‘‘I saw 
him twice, and twice he told me the name of the 
man whose death he sought. For year after year 
he had sought after that man, but had not found 
him. Hundreds of Englishmen had fallen. He 
told me the name of the man whom he sought, 
and charged me to carry out his work of venge- 
ance. I promised to do so, for I had a work of 
vengeance of my own to perform, and on the 
same man, too.” 

‘© Who was he?” repeated Vijal, with increased 
excitement. 

‘* When I saw him last he gave me something 
which he said he had worn around his neck for 
years, I took it, and promised to wear it till 
the vengeance which he sought should be accom- 
plished. I did so, for I too had a debt of venge- 
ance stronger than his, and on the same man.” 

‘* Who was he?” cried Vijal again, with rest- 
less impetuosity. . 

Brandon unbuttoned his vest and drew forth 
a Malay creese, which was hung around his neck 
and worn under his coat. 

‘*Do you know what this is ?” he asked, sol- 
emnly. 

Vijal took it and looked at it earnestly. 
eyes dilated, his nostrils quivered. 

‘* My father’s!” he cried, in a tremulous voice. 

Can you read English letters ?” 

get ate stake 


ee 
killed 


His 


‘*Can you read the name that is cut upon it ?” 

And Brandon pointed to a place where some 
letters were carved. 

Vijal looked earnestly at it. 
words : 


He saw these 


JOHN POTTS. 


“That,” said Brandon, ‘‘is what your father’s 
brother gave to me.” 

** It’s a lie!” growled Vijal, fiercely. 

**Tt’s true,” said Brandon, calmly, “‘and it 
was carved there by your father’s own hand.” 

Vijal said nothing for a long time. Brandon 
arose, and put his pistol in his poeket. Vijal, 
disencumbering himself from his horse, arose 
also. The two stood together on the road. 

For hours they remained there talking. At 
last Brandon remounted and rode on to Denton. 
But Vijal went back to the village of Brandon. 
He carried with him the creese which Brandon 
had given him. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


WENTY-FIVE —_ ago our markets were 
mostly supplied with-pa “ooo ge by im- 
portations from France and England. Printing 
paper by the “hand process” was a long, slow, 
and expensive method; but now, by new me- 
chanical methods, twenty thousand rolls can be 
produced where one thousand could be a quar- 
ter of a century ago. There is a manufactory in 
this city where seventeen hundred tons of x ted 
were converted into finished paper-hangings last 
year. The facilities are such that blank paper as 
it comes from the mill can be converted in half 
an hour into printed wall paper, reeled and ready 
for market. In such establishments the first 
process is to cover the paper with a ground col- 
or prepenieey to printing. The patterns are 
partly furnished by American designers, though 
many of them emanate from France. These are 
cut on blocks of wood, which are cylindrical in 
form for the ordinary kinds of paper. By special 
arrangements the cylinder machines will print a 
dozen colors at one operation. The finer grades 
of hangings are printed by hand presses. Polish- 
ing machines impart a satin surface before the 
figures are printed. Gold and velvet papers are 
made by first pas the pattern with glue-size 
and then with varnish or gold-size. Colored 





flock or ground wool sifted over it gives the ef- 
fect of velvet plush, or by being passed through 
. bronzing machine the pattern is covered with 
bronze, 





In the short farewell address made by Mr. 
Dickens at his last reading in Steinway Hall, he 
remarked: ‘‘The relations set up in this place 
between us have been to me of the most satisfac- 
tory character. There has been on oe | part the 
most earnest attention to the work of prepara- 
tion to entertain you, and on your part the 
kindest sympathy, which can not be forgotten 
forever. I shall often recall you by the winter 
fire of my home, or in the pleasant summer of 
Old England—never'as a — audience, but 
always as dear, personal friends, and ever with 
the tenderest sympathy and affection. In bid- 
ding you a final farewell, I pray—‘ God bless us 
every one!’ and God bless the land in which I 
leave you!” 





A traveler through a country town in Maine 
where there are no hotels, obtained lodgings 
with a farmer. The next morning, when he in- 
quired for his bill, the farmer said: ‘*85 cents for 
meals and lodging, and 25 cents for squirting to- 
bacco juice over the floor.”” Would it not have 
a good moral influence to assess a tax—say of 
five cents additional to the fare—upon those 
men who habitually pollute the city cars with 
tobacco juice? It must be a great deal of trou- 
ble and expense to ‘‘clean up” after them. Be- 
sides, their disagreeable habits are a grave of- 
fense to the more cleanly portion of the travel- 
ing public. Ladies don’t care to ruin their pret- 
ty new Spring suits, as they are very likely to 
do, by riding in some of the cars, 





The general purpose of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington—namely, “the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men’’—is well 
known to the public. Yet there is probably no 


which are widely disseminated through the world. 
Even a visit to the Institution, though exceed- 


ly in in does not ordinarily 
ae eneveny ent ‘ton of the interior working 
system nor of the results thereof. The Museum 


ferred to the library of Congress-cie the chief at 
e e library 0 e chief a’ 
tractive feature to the casual visitor; and en- 
riched as it has been by contrivutions from gov- 
ernmental ions and individual explorers, 
it is avery valuable and complete collection for 
the illustration of natural science. But an ex- 
amination of Annual ay ond or better still, 
some verbal information from the secretaries of 
the Institution, and a general survey of sundry 
rooms adjo the Museum Hall, plainly show 
that the Museum is but an inadequate exponent 
eps real work on py AY od in — 
or have we any purpose brief paragraph, 
of prene tos iy the objects and methods 
of scientific inves on in meteorology, eth- 
nology, natural history, etc., which have been so 
well devised and s ted by Professor Henry 
and his assistants. But inarecent bar ew 
the courtesy of Professor Henry and Professor 
Baird, many details were gathered; and among 
the most interesting, as my a ey by Professor 
Baird, were those relating to the extensive sys- 
a of international scientific. and literary ex- 
changes. 
At the present time this Institution receives 
any books of scientific, literary, or benevolent 
character, ors ens of natural history, which 
institutions or individuals in this country may 
wish to present to a correspondent elsewhere. 
subject only to the’ condition of being delivere 
in Washington free of cost, and being accom- 
— by @ separate list of the parcels sent. 
ere any y has any special works to dis- 
tribute, the Institution is prepared to furnish 
lists of societies or persons to whom they might 
be usefully sent. The articles and volumes, when 
received, are assorted, packed, and dispatched to 
the agents of the Institution in London, Leipsic, 
Paris, and Amsterdam. The boxes are there un- 
packed, and the contents distributed through the 
roper channels. Foreign transmissions of a sim- 
ilar kind are received by the same agents, packed 
and forwarded to Washington, from which point 
the parcels are sent to their proper destination. 
All the expenses of transfer between those four 
towns and Washington are borne by the Institu- 
tion, the parties concerned only payin the lo- 
cal carriage to or from these great centres. In 
this interchange the Institution has obtained 
special facilities from railroad, steamboat, and 
express companies, many of which have gener- 
ously transported all — es free of cost. 

The number of addresse: poceare received 
by the Smithsonian Institution in 1866, from 
parties in America for foreign distribution, was 
over four thousand; and the pack received 
from Europe for distribution in this country 
numbered nearly three thousand, exclusave of 
those for the Institution. Every year duplicate 
specimens of natural history are distributed to 
other institutions; no less than 283,300 were 
distributed in 1866; and numerous others will 
be similarly disposed of when they have been 
properly examined and labeled—a work of no 
small magnitude. By this means natural histo- 
ry museums throughout the country are greatly 
assisted. The publications of the Smithsonian 
are exceedingly valuable to science; and by this 
system of exchange they are made accessible to 
students on both continents; while valuable 
works from other institutions are widely scat- 
tered for the general increase of knowledge. 
There is in England no institution which thus 
facilitates the interchange of books and speci- 
mens with the Continent; and the deficiency is 
often seriously felt by scientific men. 





An English jury has decided that the exact 
value of a wife run over by a railroad train is 
a It is well to have a definite decision on 
record, 





A Philadelphia journal is of opinion that men, 
as a class, will never, if they can help it, ac- 
knowledge the equal right of women to stand 
side by side with them in the experiences and 
pleasures of life. However that may he, the fol- 
lowing incident may have its moral: 

The other day a gentlenian spoke gravely, in 
the presence of a friend, of the education he in- 
tended to give his son; ‘‘but my daughter,” 
said he, ‘“‘she must be repressed !” 

‘*Repressed! why?’ asked the friend, in as- 
tonishment. 

‘Oh! because,” said he, ‘she is smarter than 
the boy, and I don’t believe in any woman’s 
rights nonsense. I don’t want her to do any 
thing but take her proper place, as a wife, sub- 
ject to her husband.” 

The listener contented himself with saying, 
“Well, you ought to have lived five hundred 
years ago.”’ 





Farmers say that the present season has been 
an almost unprecedented one for maple sugar. 
In many instances they have not been able to 
boil the saccharine fluid as fast as it flowed from 
the trees, and consequently hundreds of barrels 
of sap have been lost. When nights are cold, 
and days warm, the sap flows most freely. 





Garments are often seriously injured by iron 
rust. The following process is said effectually 
to remove stains of iron rust from linen or cot- 
ton: Wash the cloth through one suds and rinse. 
When wet, rub ripe tomato juice on the spots. 
Expose it in the sunshine until nearly dry, and 
wash in another suds. 





Some months ago a Boston lady—Miss Char- 
lotte Harris—presented to the First Parish 
Church in Charlestown the sum of $8000 for pur- 
chasing a chime of bells to be placed in their 
church building. The first of the bells was cast 
in January last; and within sixty days from the 
first casting, the last of the sixteen bells forming 
the chiming apparatus was taken from the mould. 
Twenty-five bells have been cast in all to secure 
the sixteen required for the series, nine having 
been rejected as not capable of affording the re- 
quired tone. Eight of the sixteen have been 
brought to their required — by the laborious 
process of chipping and filing, without injury, 
however, to their symmetry or strength. Each 
bell bears an inscription, and the name, “ Harris 
Chime.” The belfry of the church is 20 feet 








adequate conception of the extensive and im- 
portant work steadily and quietly going forward 
through its instrumentality; what valuable sci- 
entific researches are yearly made, the results of 4 





square by 20 feet in height, and by its peculiarly 
strong construction would almost seem to have 
been intended for the reception of this musical 
family, weighing in the aggregate 14,864 pounds. 








A short time ago, the whole work of placing the 
paar of bells having been complaien, some in- 
res 


exercises were held in the church, in 
connection with which many familiar airs were 
chimed to the entire satisfaction of the audience, 


Copxine Wuez..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Whee! Ss rr may be transferred 
from. the iement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting — of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the. garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








The ladies are delighted with Warp’s cloth-lined 
paper cuffs. They are so much like linen that it is al- 
most impossible to tell one from the other, and they 
are retailed every where at fifty cents for ten pairs. 
The cloth lining makes them very strong. Can be had 
at Warp’s, corner of Union Square and Broadway; 
also, wholesale and retail, at No.387 Broadway.— Daily 
mes, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AKE YOUR OWN SOAP 


at two cents a 
GANTZ & CO.’"8 PURE WHITE ROCK POTASH. 


It makes pare soap that will not injure the finest 
fabric, and, besides saving money in soap, will save a 
Ce ~_ more in wear of clothes. Send for some, 
and try A 

Office, 62 Pine Street, New York. 

One Can makes fifteen pounds of Soap. 


}{OUSE- FURNISHING OUTFITS. 
Refrigerators, Meat-Safes, Table Cutlery, Silver- 

re Ware. er Utensils. 
CHINA AND GLASS WARE 

at greatly reduced prices. 
BASSFORD'S, 

Cooper Institute, Corner Stores. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
POTTIER & STYMUS, 


UPHOLSTERERS 


und with 








FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TTENTION, LADIES! 


No Spring (or Summer) Toilet is complete without 
* 'PHE LACE IMPERIAL SKIRT, 
for LIGHTNESS, CHEAPNESS, and DURABILITY 
the most perfect covered Skirt ever made, and the 
ly one which may be washed without injury with- 
oul engi the Springs. 

Those Ladies who wish to avoid all unseemly dis- 
plays of skeleton skirts, soiled hoops, &c., should wear 
them. For sale by 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., New York ; 
PETERSON & LITTLE, Philadelphia ; 
LOTTE M. AMS, Boston. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 391 Broapway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES. 


NZ Dress Trimmings and Small Wares at 
ELGER’S, 880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th St. 











“ Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





ARPER’S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the Number for January was commenced ‘ 7/e 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Mctock 
Craik. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, farnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 











* A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘* The Moonstone,” a Novel, by W1LK1E CoLiins. 





The model newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 
ag gn . 
he articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Weekiy form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review, 





An Illustrated ‘Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


In it is now being published *‘ The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James Dr Mur. 





The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. 








TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s Maaaztinz, One Year....... $4 00 
Harrer’s WEFKLy, One Year........ 4 00 
Harper’s Bazar, One Year.......... 400 


Harrenr's MaGazinr, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WEEKLY, 07 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
SuBSORIBERS at 00 each, in one remittance; or Siz 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete Set of Harrrr’s Maaazinr, now com- 
rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cioth binding, will 

«4 sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cenis, by 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 ok A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents apvi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents AvDI- 
TIONAL for the MAGAzinE; to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN HarpPer’s PERIopIcaLs. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 

$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 

space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. e 
Ha "8 We $150 per Line; 





eekly.—Inside Page 
insertion. 


Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—eac 4 . 
Harper's ar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 


have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

Ootone (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


er tb. 

Mrxep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80¢., 90¢. ; 
best, $1 per fb. 

Enexisu Brraxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10; best, $1 20 per tb. 

ImpERiAx (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best; $1 25 per tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

Unoororep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GunrowDeER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
£Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents ead pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding- ouse keepers, and Fam- 
jlies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenon Breakrast AND Dinner Corree, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 








To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Amurican Tra Company,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these (EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we prypase to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs thios out 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answer is simplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. rite the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a fist, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 

thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 

money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 

rely upon ox them pure and fresh,as they come di- 

rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses, 

_ We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 

isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 

turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 
N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about. one third by sending 
directly to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 
Boaus or Inrrations. 
We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 
Post-Office Orders and rae make payable to the 


Order o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
_ THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz.: 

American Agriculturist, New York Cit g 
sad, iaitor, © jays y, Orange 

Shristian Advocate, New York City, Daniel 
D.D., Editor. Sg 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 

itor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. 

D.D., Editor. = 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 


Bas BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 
Corner of Prince Street, 


ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELEOTION OF 


ARTICLES FOR THE ak ei 
CHOICE eer AND OTHER RECIOUS § 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large yariety of Fancy Goods. 
§ attention is led to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 





ass NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


POOR HUMANITY. wy. W. Rosinson, Author of 
“ Christie's Faith,” “Mattie: a Stray,” ‘Carry’s 
Confession,” ‘*No Man's Friend,” &¢., &c. 8vo, 

Paper, 50 cents. 


EANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of “St. 
Olave's,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss M. E. 
Brappon, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “John March- 
mont'’s Legacy,” &c., &c. The Sequel to “ Birds of 
Prey.” 8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SOONER OR LATER. By Surmiry Brooxs, Author 
of “ The Silver Cord,” &c. Illustrated by Du Mau- 
Rizk. 8vo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of “Car- 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Orrpuant, Author of ‘‘ Ag- 
nes,” “Madonna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” “ Carlingford,” “‘ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 


MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. 
cents. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Anntz THom- 
as, Author of “On Guard,” * Denis Donne,” “ Theo 
ny “Walter Goring,” ‘Played Out,” ‘Called 
to Account,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


GUILD COURT. A London Story. By Grorez Mao 
Donatp, Author of “Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” ‘Alec Forbes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran Tyruzr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Paper, 50 





Harrer & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





E. WALRAVEN, 

cy Importer and Dealer in 

CURTAIN MATERIALS, LINENS, UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, AND WINDOW SHADES. 


686 BROADWAY, New Yorx; 
719 CHESTNUT ST., Puttaperenta, 


N°? MORE HEADACHE. 
MAGICAL IN ITS EFFECTS, 
SPEEDY IN ITS OPERATION, 
FREE FROM ALL DRUGS 
or 
INJURIOUS INGREDIENTS. 
‘\‘URNER’S NEURALGIA PILL 
has been 
TESTED FOR YEARS, 
and proved 
TWE ONLY CERTAIN REMEDY 
‘or 
Neuralgia. Nervous Headache, and all those painful 
symptoms which result from affections of the nervous 
system (no matter where located), and which have 
been regarded hitherto as incurable. Ladies, who are 


more especially the sufferers from such attacks, can 
not too highly value these Pills. 








SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1, and 6 cents postage. 
TURNER & CO., 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





RY 
i B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 
MADE FROM 
PURE VEGETABLE OILS. 
Cures Chapped Hands, and in cleansing and healing 
the Flesh excels all other Soaps. 
If your grocer does not keep this Toilet Soap, and 
will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 
FACTORY, 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
and 43 and 44 West Street, New York. 
T° THE LADIES. The constant annoyance 
and loss entailed upon purchasers by the use of 
inferior Spool Cotton may be avoided by looking at 
the label on the article, and securing the right one be- 
fore buying. It is literally 1anor THROWN Away to 
sew with weak thread. here are a few leading 
brands that meet all requirements, and, among them, 

is eae SY ranked 
CLARK'S SPOOL COTTON, 
Established in 1820, Labelled: 
JOHN CL eis CO.’S 

Mitt Enp, Guascow, 
BEST 8LX-OORD 

OL C 


SPO COTTON. 
The name of THOMAS RUSSELL, the Sole Agent, 
is on every Spool. 





Y TE 
RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


TE PRINCIPAL JOBBERS AND 








TARR & MARCUS, 

NO. 22 JOHN STREET, UP STAIRS, 
continue to make a specialty of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
SOLID SILVERWARE, 


embracing all their NEWEST and CHOICEST PRO- 
DUCTIONS in DINNER, T and DESSERT 
SERVICES, with a varied selection of ornamental 
and useful pieces; also, a very extensive stock of 


The Eye that Brightens when I Come 
Pulling Hard Against the Stream 
Nellie’s Gone Forever 
Have You Seen Her ay, 


EF BLU. 
e 





ately ? (comic) 222022222020 l85e. 
“Dandy Pat” and ‘ “ Paddy's the Boy,” each .. . .35c. 
Arranged for Flute or Violin, 15 cents each, 

Music mailed. 





Forks, Spoons, and Knives of NOVEL DESIGN and 
UNSURPASSED FINISH, which to purchasers pre- 
sent the following indr-ements: 

1. The quality guarranteed by (U.S. MINT ASSAY] 
every piece bearing their trade mark, thus: 


ae 


2. Embracing the most decided talent in all their 
various departments for DESIGNING, MODELING, 
DIE-SINKING, CHASING, ENGRAVING, and FIN- 
ISHING, oe produce wares which at once appeal to 
the most cultivated TASTE for UTILITY, BEAUTY, 
and FINISH. 

3. Facilities for menace in LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES ONLY THE FINEST GOODS, enabling 
them to reduce the labor prices to the LOWEST 
MINIMUM STANDARD. 


HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect my ihe use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE. 

_ By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 








IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc A. STEVENS & CO,’ 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





ARREN WARD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS or FURNITURE. 
Established 1850. 
Warenouses: Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, corner 
of Crosby. Manuracrory: No. 379 West Twelfth 
Street, extending through to No. 120 Jane Street. 
Buyers of Furniture are invited to examine the 
largest stock of Fashionable Furniture to be found in 
this city, Spe Fe 
CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND DINING- 
ROOM SUITES or OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AND WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Particular attention given to the furnishing of 
Cuuxrcoues, Country Resipences, Horers, &c. 


URNITURE. 


NEW STYLES. NEW STYLES. 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING, AND CHAMBER 
SUITES. 





LADIES’ WORK-TABLES, FLOWER-STANDS, and 
FANCY CHAIRS. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, 199 Fulton Street, 
between Broadway and Greenwich Street, New York. 


‘1D ICH,” “*RACY,” “PROFOUND.” Read 
the ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY for 1865-66-i7-6s, 
inonevol. On Marriage of Cousins; Whom to Marry; 
Right Age. Jealousy; Stammering and Stuttering; 
Bashfulness. Portraits of Bismarck, Disraeli, Victor 
Hugo, Hon. Henry Wilson, Bright, Cobden, Brigham 
Young, Carlyle, Dr. Pusey, Ruskin, Froude, Kings and 
ueens. ‘How to Read Character”—a capital Hand- 
ook. 200 pages, handsomely illustrated, 200 engrav- 
ings, 60 cents. Newsmen have it. Sent first post by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


[HE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 
DR. J: W. POLAND'S 








OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN. 
The only reliable Remedy for those Brown Dis 
ions on the face is PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. Sold every where. 
T. STEWART & CO. 
are receiving, by each and every Steamer, 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
in the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES DRESS SILKS, 
DRESS SUIT MATERIALS, 
PARIS-MADE MANTILLAS, 
INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
BRUSSELS POINTE LACES, 





and 
LACE GOODS, 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
DRESS HATS AND UNDER-GARMENTS, 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, IN 
NEW SHAPES AND COLORS; 

and are constantly making 
ADDITIONS TO ALL THEIR POPULAR STOCKS 

AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
BROADWAY anv TENTH STREET. 


ARTLETT Machine and Needle Depot, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 


Rass REVERSIBLE SEWING 

MACHINES are the lowest-priced reliable Ma- 
chines. Examine the different styles, or send stamp 
for circular to the Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


ASHIONABLE STATIONERY 
SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID, 


Messrs. J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass., will 
send by mail, postpaid, a handsome box of assorted 
fashionable note papers, with envelopes to match, 
stamped with any initial desired, to the address of 
any one remitting to them one dollar. In sending, 


write the initial desired clear and plain. 

T= is no humbug. The Ladies’ Gem Sew- 
ing Machine, price only $1. Address Geo. F. 

Jones, Box 589, Norwich, N. Y. 


EWARE of bogus and unlicensed Bartlett 
Reversible Sewing Machines. Makers, sellers, 
and users of such will be prosecuted. Parties giving 
information will be rewarded. To stop immediately 
this imposition upon the public, all genuine machines 
will be provided with a certificate bearing the trade- 
mark and signature of J. W. Bartlett, patentee, from 
the General Depot, 569 Broadway, N.Y. ¢@* From the 
popularity of these, the lowest-priced reliable machines, 
come the attempts at imposition and infringement. 




















NEW TABLE KNIFE. 


SOMETHING THAT WILL NOT BREAK. 
A HANDLE tuatr WILL NOT CRACK. 
Is nor OFFENSIVE to tue SMELL ure Revoer. 
Is BEAUTIFUL 1x DESIGN anv FINISH. 

Is Tue BEST POSSIBLE ARTICLE ror FAMILIES, 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, anp STEAMBOATS. 
Tris Knire 1s Foraep rrom One Bar or STEEL, 

HANDLE AND BLADE; 18 Heavity PLaten witli 

Sitver; and is the 

CHEAPEST SILVER-PLATED KNIFE 

offered for sale. Made by 

J. RUSSELL & CO., GREEN RIVER WORKS, 

GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Sold wholesale and retail by 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 





WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the affiicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. 

THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 

CURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable Rem- 
edy for Kidney Complaints. 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, 

pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 


action. —- 
From the Boston Journal. 
Boston, January 20, 1866. 

Potanp’s WuitE Pine Compounp.—After having 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland’s White Pine Compound as a very valu- 
able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 
complaints generally. In several cases we have known 
it to give prompt relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an article which, in a 
climate so promotive of sudden and severe colds as is 
that of New England, ought to be in every family ; and 
we are sure that those who once obtain it and give ita 
fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be without it. 

A Vatvaste Mentors. — Dr. Poland's White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor 
has testimonials to its value from persons well known 
to our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those 
cases of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale 
by all our druggists.—Independent. 





The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 





UN TATTN:S§. 
ed and sold at wholesale or retail at 447 BROAD 


ture Frames. 


os 


Lace, Nottingham, and Heavy Curtains im ny 
G. L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., Window-Shade, Cord; 
Tassel, Fringe, and Gimp Manufacturers ; Dealers in 
Furniture Coverings; Agents for Delaporte’s Furni- 





NEW SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, : 





hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists. 





of the United States and British Provinces. 
PRINTING INK. 
ALMER & CO., 

NG INK MANUFACTURERS, 

PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
great strength, well balanced elasticity, evenness 0: 
point, and smoothness of execution. Sold by all Sta- 
tioners. One gross in twelve contains a Scientific 


PREPARED AT THE 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, Boston, Mass. 
PRINTI 

HARPER’S BUILDINGS. 
publications. 
QTIMPSON'S SCIENTIFIC PEN. 
Gold Pen. One dozen Steel Pens (assorted points) and 
Patent Ink-retaining Penholder mailed on receipt of 





FOR LADIES, 





GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
One Forward and two Backward Arches, ensurin 
Fifty Cents. A.S. BARNES & CO., 
_ 111 and 118 William Street, New York. 


IMPORTERS or CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, &c.," 
479 Broapway, 4 doors below Broome St. 





P.S.—We will send by express to any address one 
dozen Tables, price $12; one dozen Desserts, $10. 





BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Upnan’s 
Ema. Biane ve Paris instantly renders the 
skin as white as alabaster and smooth as velvet. Price 
50 cents a bottle. Six bottles sent by Nag oe for $2 50, 
by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Sold by all Druggists. Circulars free. 


ADIES, Berore encacine ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH elsewhere, call at Dr. C. A. WHITE'S, 

235 Sixth Avenue, above Fifteenth Street. Work and 
prices to suit all. Philadelphia branch, 933 Arch St. 








NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T.,Ban- 
piTt’s Lion Correr.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the ‘* United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure ‘‘ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onz Dorian 
Grernpack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 6S, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 





pAstaes PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOKE; or, Hand-Book oi 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemsroxe Ferrier, Author of 
“Harper’s Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


PusiisuEep ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 50. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 














FACETIZ. 


WOMAN'S WORD-BOOK. 
Corset. —Venus'’s house- 
who makes the 


es 

ting the family coach. 
‘Gradte, —A Ne peta = in 

wi every appears a 

colonel to his totter’ 
Cuirass.—Next to gold, 

~~ attraetive metal. 


r.— word often 
cheap at any price. 
Th b which 


is continually opening to 
receive fresh remains. 

Dia |. — The ~ u 
which feeds a fire in every i) 
female, great or small. y} 

Dowry.—The gilt frame ! Wy) 
which sets off so many |}ii Hl} f 
plain faces. WHY ill i FAN 

Dress.—The only habit [i] I i! 
which woman is always |W WILUNON 
thinking of improving. y 

Duck,—A fond term used 
in foul play when a hbus- 
band is wanted to make 
some sudden plunge. 

Dye.—Giving up the ghost 
of every other chance. 


Economy,—Spending five 
shillings to save sixpence. 

Eden,—A garden where 
bonnets were unknown and 
scandal uninvented. Wo- 
man soon gave notice to 


quit. 

Employment.—Something 
that Foust be found for the 
poor. 

Engaged.—Occupied for a 
time in making 2 fool ofa 
man. 

Enough.—Obsolete. 

Envy.—The echo of the first serpent’s his:. 

Equal.—in woman's algebra, a term always signifying more or less. 

Eve.—The only woman who never threatened to go and live-with her 
mother. 

sidebiieialpiicelinpas 
LIFE’S PLAYTHINGS. 
At the age of only eight, you'll forgive me if I state 
That there never was a child like me; 
I was not a bit inclined to devote my little mind 
To the study of my ABC 
I could linger with delight over marbles or a kite, 
And I left it for the humdrum boys 
To be fagging all the day, for I fancied when at play 
here was nothing in the world like Toys! 


But | heart was in a flame, I remember, when I came 
To the period of soft sixteen; 

She was young and very fair, in a frock and curly hair, 
And the color of her eyes light gm. 

When I met her (at a dance) how she thrilled me with a glance, 
And a pressure of her white kid glove; 

In a minute I was caught, and in ecstasy I thought 
There was nothing in the world like Love! 


Then Ambition had a turn, and I felt my bosom burn 
* To be ranked among the earth’s great men: 
So I wrote a lot of rhyme—just a step from the sublime— 
Though I reckoned it sublime just then. 
Quite a year I threw away on a novel and a play 
That were worthy of a first-rate name; 
I was probably deceived, but I verily believed 
There was nothing in the world like Fame! 


I was doubtful and perplexed how to fix upon the next, 
"Midst the treasures that the earth a ht hold: 

Some were dearer than the rest, but thé*dearest and the best, 
And the brightest of them all seemed Gold. 

But it may be—after all—even toys begin to pall, 
In the struggles of this long, long strife; 

All my gods are overthrown, save the last—for I will own 
There is nothing in the world like Life! 

——~——_—__ 


A waggish journalist, who is often merry over his personal plain- 
ness, tells this story of himself: ‘‘I went to a chemist the other day 
for a dose of morphine for a sick friend. The assistant objected to 
give it to me without a prescription, evidently fearing that I intended to 
commit suicide. ‘Pshaw!' 
said I, ‘do I look like a man 
who would kill himself?’ 
Gazing steadily at me a mo- 
ment, he replied, ‘I don't 
know. It seems to me, ifI 
looked like you, I should be 
Ooty tempted to kill my- 
self,’” 


—~.—————_ 


**Papa,” said a little boy 
to his parent the other day, 
‘tare not sailors very, very 
small meng” ‘No, my 
dear,” answered the father ; 
“pray, what leads you to 
suppose that they are so 
small?” ‘ Because,” re- 

lied the young idea, smart- 
y, ‘I read the other day 
of a sailor going to sleep in 
his watch.” 
+ 

Hem anv Haw.—A man 
about town was lately. in- 
vited to a sewing ae ° 
The next day a friend ask- 
ed him how the entertain- 
ment came off. ‘Oh, it 
was very amusing,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ the ladies hemmed, 
and I hawed.” 

PERS HE SEER 

A youngster is congratu- 
lating himself that he has 
got the measles at last. He 
says he shall not any longer 
be kept from playing with 
the boys for fear he may 
catch it. That little chap 
isa Cag ey and under- 
stands the doctrine of com- 
pensation. 

a > 

Complaisance is no lon- 
ger confined to the polite 
circles. A captain of a ves- 
sel was lately called out of 
a coffee-house at Wapping 
by a waterman with the 
following address: ‘ An't 
ayaa your Honor, the tide 

8 waiting for you.” 
Dnt aldo 

An Irish monk once call- 
ed on his congregation to 
thank God that he had 

laced death at the end of 
ife instead of the middle. 
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# would not like to hear the 

| young lady recite ‘‘ who has 

written beautifully” on the 
stin; rsons men- 

tioned, and others not yet 
published ? 

j —— = 


Bishop Simpson, in a re- 
cent lecture, in Boston, pre- 
dicted. that in a very few 
years we would have Chi- 
nese servants in our houses. 
gogo, A gentleman referred to 
this at the breakfast-table 
one morning, when his lit- 
tle daughter came to his 
, chair and whispered, ‘Oh, 
1. pa, won't it be nice? We 
| shall have a Chinese sery- 
ant, and she will eat all the 
rats, 80 we won't have to 
keep a cat!” 


——@—___—. 
‘Well, uncle, do you sce 
an: particular difference in 


went out into his,sarden on 
Sunday, he carried his gar- 
den tools on his shoulder; 
now he carries them under 
his over-coat.” 
——@———_—. 

A Lasoz or Love.—The 
following epitaph may be 
seen in the cemetery of a 
H — in the environs of 

aris: “‘ Here lies Madame 
N—.,, wife of M. N—, 
master blacksmith. The 
railing around this tomb 





THE LADIES’ CLUB AT’ DELMONICO’S. 


THE HEIGHT OF FASHION. 


_ sam ica 
(i 





MANNERS. 





4 was manufactured by her 
husband.” 
a 


A lady’s husband being 

away from home, died while 

absent. One of the neighbors being requested to inform her of her hus- 

band’s death, found her at dinner, and when he informed her of the 

death, she requested the neighbor to wait until she had finished her 
dinner, when he would hear some bawling. 
aE aie 


Tue Avupience.—The manager of a country theatre looked into the 
house between the acts, and turned with a face of dismay to the prompt- 
er, with the question : 

“Why, good gracious, where's the audience ?” 

“Sir,” replied the prompter, without moving a muscle, ‘the is just 
now gone to get some beer.” 

The manager wiped the perspiration from his brow, and said, “ Will 
he return, do you think?” 

‘*Most certainly; he expressed himself highly satisfied with the play, 


, and epplended as one man.” 


en_let the business proceed,” exclaimed the manager, proudly; 
and it did proceed. 
} ——_.— 
MATRIMONIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
(For Particulars inquire over the Way.) 

A Gentleman, heir to large property, but born blind, is in Want of a 
Wife. Beauty not requisite. She must be intelligent, amiable, and ac- 
complished ; but plainness will be no objection if any thing short of 
palpable disfigurement. 

The Friends of a Young Lady wish to procure her a Suitable Husband. 
She is sensible, sweet-tempered, and pretty, her only defect being that 
she is unable to sound the letter H. Deaf Gentleman would find this 
an excellent opportunity. 

Uety Women! Uciy Women! Ucty Womren!—A Young Man who 
has run through all his property, but now sees the Error of his Ways, 
and is a Reformed Character, wishes to Marry and Settle. He would 
wish to Settle any fortune that his wife might bring with her on-herself, 
with Remainder in the hands of Trustees to the Survivor for Life. Any 
Lady of strictly moral and religious principles and an affectionate tem- 
perament, whose Inclination for Holy Matrimony has, notwithstanding 
pecuniary affluence (say from $150,000), been a by disadvantages 
of personal appearance, may Secure a Fond Husband, who is considered 
very Handsome, but, being himself indifferent to externals, regards only 
those qualities in a married partner that are truly valuable. 

—_—a_— 

A geutleman, who had the curiosity to spend a dime in answering an 
advertisement which promised valuable advice for that amount, received 
by mail the following answer: ‘‘ Friend, for ten cents postage, please 
find inclosed advice which may be of great value to zou. As many per- 
sons are injured for weeks, months, and years, by the careless use of a 

ife, therefore, my advice 

is, when you use a knife, 

always whittle from you!” 
bee See 


Paysi1o.—One of our well- 
known physicians, while 
conversing with a friend one 
day, observed another phy- 
sician driving past in his 
chaise accompanied by one 
of his patients, who was 
fast recovering. ‘‘ Well,” 
said Dr. B., ‘I never took 
a patient to ride in my life.” 
**'No,” said our friend, ‘‘ Mr. 
Pierce, the sexton, saves 
you the trouble.” 


Why have the United 
States Congress impeached 
President Johnson ?—Per- 
haps because they think 
of making him President 
again, and don't want to 
elect an untried man. 

a aa 

‘‘Which, my dear lady, 
do you think the merriest 

lace in the world ?” “ That 
immediately above the at- 
mosphere that surrounds 
the earth, I should think.” 
‘And why so?” ‘ Because 
I am told that there all bod- 
ies lose their gravity.” 

—__—_———_— 

Most kinds of roots and 
bark are now used for med- 
icine, except the enbe root 
and the bark of a dog. 

—_—>——_—_ 
WANTED. 

One of the arrews that 

Cupid shot. 
man to awaken the 
sleepers of a railway track. 

A hat for the head of a 


nail. 
‘A wick from the lamp of 
ife, : 
A key to fit an elephant’s 
runk. 
A splinter from a sun- 
beam 


am. 
A train of cars to run oD 
the branch of a tree. 


YounG Misrrsss. “ Jane, I’m surprised that none of you Stood up when I went into the Kitchen just now!” A pie made from the 
Jane. “Indeed, Mum! which we was su’prised ourselves at your a comin’ into the Kitching while we was a ’aving our Luncheong !” 


fruits of matrimony. 








